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= ee A ARR, AT SE TT LY TS = ——-- 
‘* WORK FOR DECEMBER. | 
Having artived at the Opening of the Jast month | 
the Calendar, it may be profitable to take a retro- 
ctive view of our farm operations during the pre- | 
gpart of the year.” By scrutinizing what we 

y have done; by looking closely into all our pro- 
ings connected with our busitiess; by comparing 
sults, by minutely examining into the various modes 

of culture pursued by us, as well as those adopted 
by usin our improvement of the soil, and noting the 
ost and effects produced, we may not only be able 


the value Of our labors, but discover wherein those 
labors have been fruitful, or barren of reward; de- | 

cterrors if any may have been committed, and 
cortect them in the-future. By resorting to this re- 
trospection, if we will bring to our aid that critical 
observation which long practice qualify us to make; 
we may be enabled to improve upon our former 
modes, and thus introduce a more judicious system 
ofeulture; one having for its object the melioration 
of the soil upon those principles of agricultural physi- 
ology and ewlightened economy, which look alike to 
the permanent improvement of the arable land, and | 
the securement of the greatest amount of good with 
the least expenditure of labor and means. ‘These ob- 
eelsshould always be held in active appreciation by 
alhysbandmen who desire to be successful, as it is 
ofa truth that there is no class of society more de- 
pendent upon the exercise. of far-sighted economy 
than they for the acquisition of those elements of 
Wealth, which vouchsafe comfort to the homestead. 
In speaking Of economy, we do not mean that con- 
tracted kind that would shut the door against that 
Generous hospitality which bring neighbors together 
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|fromevery available source and preserves it from 


the deteriorating effects of: the weather, and which, 
in the setting aud cultivation of our crops, are always 
timely and never out of season. 

These reflections appear opportune to the occa- 
sion, and we have been tempted to present them in 
the hope that they may serve to set our brethren to 
thinking; and having made them, we shall proceed to 
pointout a few of the many things which should be 
attended to 

Own tHe Farm. 

Sheep.—As the wool business has become a very 
important branch of American husbandry, and is 
competent of being made much more so unless de- 
stroyed by the suicidal policy of our law makers, we 
shall give a few brief directions with regard to the 
“winter management” of sheep. Aid in what we 
shall say we wish it distinctly understood that we 
are only presenting, a brief abstract of those rules 
laid down in that most able work, “ The American 
Shepherd,” published in 1845, by L. A. Morreil, who 
is himself one of the most enlightened sheep breed- 
ers in the country,and whose book should be in the 
possession of every agricultor in the country, as 
without doubt, it combines more true philosophy 
connected with the rearing and management of 
sheep, and more of those unerring results arising 
from ‘practical knowledge, than any other volume 
ever printed. 

Necessity of Protection.—There is nothing, says the 
author, appertaining to sheep economy, more gener- 
ally neglected than the provision of ample and warm 
accommodations for shelter, and trom no other cause 
does such large losses accrue. It is rigidly practis 
éd in Prussia, Germany, Scotland and the northern 
parts of England; and every sheep historian recom- 
mends it. So indispensable is it held, that the au- 


its most enchanting charms, but that true econ- | thorofa Scotch work upon the subject, Jays down 


this emphatic rule:-—“ Shelter is the first thing to be 
nh, f . : #, i ree a i. 
attended to iu the (winter) management Qt sueep - 
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adoption of every sheep owner. 


shepherd is decidedly hostile to their being confined 


While every good 
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or to their being forced into shelter, whether they j 
wish it or not, it cannot be too strongly recommend- | 
ed to all sheep farmers, to put the means of avoiding 
the severity of stormy weather within the reach of 
their flock at all times. To illustrate the advantage 
of shelter, our author adduces the example of Mr. 
Spooner’s experience, which we will give in hisown 
words. He says: | 

“Until within the last ten years, the writer’s 
flocks, like thousands of others at the present time | 
in this and other states, were denied the benefits of 
shelters; and the loss, in proportion to the severity 
of winters, varied from 5 to 10 per cent. The dis- 
eases caused by their exposure were such as scub, | 
pelt, rot, dysentery, and colds, which caused an exces- 
sive discharge of mucus from the nostrils, while many 
died from no other cause, apparently, than sheer | 
poverty of condition Since, however, his sheep | 
have been protected, the deaths have not exceeded | 
one und ahalf per cent. in regaid to number, and if 
comparative value were the standard, it would not 
be considered of any moment, as the Joss has been | 
mostly among diminutive spring lambs—so from | 
bad nursing, and old ewes which, from superiority of | 
fleece or carcase, were retained thus long, to breed | 
from.” 

Protection materially increases the weight of the 
Aeece and improves ils qualilu. ‘The comforts of shel- 
ter enables the animal ihe better to retain its flesh, 
as also, to receive accessions, and as a consequence, 
to increase its fleece, as the secretions which pro- 
duce flesh and the fluids which impart growth to the 
wool all proceed from the same source. But as} 
facts are more reliable than theory, we will state 
that the flock of the writer increased in, weight of 
fleece, by shelter, from 2 ibs. 5 oz. to 21lbs. 9 oz. to 
3 Ibs. 20z., making an agzsregate difference in the 
weight of the wool of his flock of 2000 pounds. The 
wool too is greatly improved in softness, as also in 
the soundness and evenness of the fibre, proper- 
ties which tend much to enhance its value in the 
market. 

The superior condition of the ewes, induced by 

he comforts of shelter, materially increases the number 
of the Lambs. 

Shelter saves provender, as animals consume less 
food when kept in comfortable quarters than when 
exposed to the inclemency of the weather; under the 
Jatter circumstances a large portion of their food, 
by the law of necessity existent in animal economy, 
being appropriated to purposes of heat, which under 
the former condition wou!d have gone tu the produc- 
tion of flesh, muscle and fat. 

Feeding.— Hay is the standard of sheep-feeding, 
and it is presumed that sheep which receive daily, 
per head, 3 Ibs. of first quality hay, or its equivalent 
in that and other food, can be subsisted in a health- 
ful wool and milk producing state. The large long 
wooled sheep require more food than the small fine 
wooled ones. While the former would require from 
3 to 3; Ibs. of hay, or its equivalent in other food, the 
latter may be subsisted upon 2 to 24 Ibs. of hay, or 
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of hes is required to support, Delle, every “100 ) Ibs. 
live weight. The feed of sheep may be varied as 


| follows, and they be benefitted by the change of diet, 


as— 
Hay, 3 lbs. per day, fora week 
Hay 1j Ibs. 1 1. Potatoes per day, another week, or 
Hay | Ib. 2 lbs. Potatoes per day, for the third week. 

These several daily allowances to be divided into 
| three parts and fed out, say, in the morning, at day 
break, at noon and in the evening, just be- 
| fore sunset. If other vegetables should be sub- 
stituted for potatoes, as cabbage, turnips, or Swed- 
ish turnips, the same weight will answer. If the 
common white turnips be, it will require double the 
weight. Ifbeets be substituted, 4d more in weight 
must be given. 

{f straw be substituted for kay, it will require 


| thrice the quantity, and it should be chopped and 


moistened with water, and mixed in withthe vege- 
tables. 

There are various other articles of food named in 
the tables, but as they are not grown in this country 
we have omitted naming them. Oat and Barley 
straw are preferred to those of wheat and rye. 

The stalk of Indian corn, cut fine. is very nutricious 
food for sheep—so also are cuorn-cobs ground fine 
and moistened. 

Beans ground into meal, and mixed with chopt hay 
or straw, in the following proportions make an ex- 
cellent wool-producing provender. 4 lb. Bean meal, 
2 Ibs. Hay—or § lb. Bean meal and 3 Ibs. straw. 

Buckwheat straw, when carefully cured, is recom. 
mended for sheep—so also is millet hay. 

If Barley, or Outs, be fed to sheep, a half pint of 
either grain may be substituted for 1 Ib. of hay—but 
each of these grains should be chopt and moistened 
and mixed with cut hay or straw as the case may be. 

What food will produce the most wool? — Peas and beans, 
corresponding more with the elements of fat than the 
various grains, are better adapted to the production 
of wool, than either wheat, corn, rye, barley, oats or 
buckwheat. These latter, together with the Ruta 
Baga turnip being peculiarly adapted to the produc- 
tion of fat should be used mostly for the feed of 
sheep when undergoing the process of fattening. 

Overfeeding should not be resorted to, as it deter- 
iorates the quality of the wool—-the best, finest and 
softest wool is always produced where the she p is 
kept in a healthy condition, fed regularly at stated 
hours, but not in excess. 

The quatity of hay is an object. If coarse, much of 
it will be rejected by sheep, say to the extent of 
from 10 to 25 per cent.; so, therefore, to obviate the 
necessity of making allowance for such loss, care 
should be taken to provide hay of a fine quality. 








Twenty tons of good hay would carry 100 head o 
sheep through the winter in excellent health aid 
conJition. 

Importance of Green Food.—The feeding of gree 
food, such as potatoes, apples, turnips, &c. are deemed 
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essential to the health of the sheep. Confinement 
wholly to dry food does not comport with that va- 
riety of condiment, which has so frequently been 
urged; and consequently is followed by the disorgan- 
ization of the digestive functions, producing costive- 
ness and the disease called the stretches. Pine bows 
should once a week be given them. Besides pre- 
venting the occurrence of cosfiveness and the stretches, 
green food tends to increase the wool and yolk se- 
cretions, and to impart elasticity, soundness and 
softness to the fleece, maintains the sheep in health, 
improves his condition, and augments the quantity 
of wool. 

Water necessary.—To enable the sheep to provide 
himself with saliva to assist him in the process of ru- 
mination he should be daily allowed water to drink. 

Management of Lambs.—At the beginning of this 
month, the lambs should receive a portion of meal of 
some kind, daily, say, inthe proportion of a peck to 
100 head; about the middle of the month this quantity 
may be increased to } a bushel. To induce them to 
eat potatoes, the meal should be sprinkled over them. 
Half a bushel of potatoes given twice a week will be 
about the right quantity, which must in addition to 
the meal receive a sprinkling of salt. These messes 
must be understood to be in addition to their allow- 
ance of hay. 

Management of treo year olds.—Sheep of this age 
require as much food as the matured ones, and 
should receive similar attention. 

Management of Breeding Ewes.—The course of 
management will depend on the time of yeaning. At 
Jeast a month before this period is to arrive, they 
should receive liberal allowances, daily, of Potatoes, 
for the assimilation of milk; to the Potatoes a little 
wheaten shorts mixed with a little barley, or oat- 
meal should be added. 

Mode of Foddering.—Al}\ hay and long fodder should 
be fed from racks. 

Sulting.—Sheep. should have salt given them at 
least thrice a week. Indeed, if they had daily ac- 
cess to it in a trough under cover, it would be better. 
And where pine bows are not to be had conveniently, 
a mixture of tar and salt should be placed in a trough. 


Fattning Hogs.—It is important that your hogs 
now being fattened should be regularly fed at stated 
times of the day, say at 7 o’clock in the morning, 12 
o’clock noon, and just before sundown. Their pen 
should be provided with dry, warm sleeping apart- 
ments where they may retire and rest after each 
meal; quietness being a condition that is very condu- 
cive to the generation of fat in the hog. And as you 
should be looking ahead for a goodly pile of manure, 
for the improvements of next spring, don’t fail to 
supply your hog pen most liberally with mould and 
leaves from the woods, weeds, and indeed every sub- 
stance which can be converted into manure. 

Keep the pens well supplied with charcoal or rot- 
ten wood, and occasionally throw into their troughs 


Breeding sows, store hogs and pigs.—Attend to these 
—see that they have comfortable sleeping apart- 
ments, and don’t omit to feed them moderately well 
—particularly the two latter kinds, as unless pro- 
vided with stomach-timber their bodies cannot be 
expected to grow. 

Milch Cows.—If these be fed upon dry hay it can- 
not be expected of them to give full supplies of 
milk, for without succulent food the. udder cannot, 
except upon a limited scale, carry on its milk secret~ 
ing operations. In view of these facts every farmer 
should make it a part of his business to raise a suffi- 
cient quantity of beets, carrots, and parsnips, to give 
each milch cow on his farm half a bushel daily from 
the Ist of December till the first of May. 

Working Horses and Oxen.—Increase your atten- 
tion to these animals—feed them generously, curry 
and brush them daily, and give them straw to lie 
upon and they wil) give you more labor, more and 
better manure. 

Colts, and young cattle.—These should have com- 
fortable warm sheds, facing the south, to retire in at 
their pleasure from the inclemency of the weather. 
Without being stuffed they should receive a sufficien- 
cy of food to keep them in fine growing condition. 
Their yaeds should, of course, be separate. 

Fire Wood.—Be sure to havea full supply of fire- 
wood hauled in, to Jast you until the first of May, be- 
fore the road to the Woods gets bad. 

Fencing.—If your fences need renewing or re- 
pairing, seize every spare moment to cut down and 
shape into form as many posts and rails as you may 
require. As these may be cutin the woods, have 
them hauled into your barn-yard, so that your hands 
may be employed during the wet days of winter in 
preparing them for spring use. 

Gates.—Ifeach of your fields is not already pro- 
vided with a good gate, have them made, as the Joss 
of Lime occupied in taking down and putting up bars 
in a single year isequal tothe cost of a gate—and 
besides neat well hung gates are so many evidences 
ofa good farmer. 

Orchard.—If the bark of your apple trees are 
rough and present a dead-like appearance, have it 
scraped off and paint the tree from the eroteh down 
to the earth with a mixture made as follows:—to 
every two gallons of soft-soap add one pint of salt 
and one pound of flour of sulphur. This can be put 
on with a white-wash brush. 

Water Furrows.—Every water furrow in your 
grain fields should be examined, and have every im- 
pediment to the free passage of the water removed 
as it is important to keep the young grain as dry as 
possible throughout the winter season. 

Winter Ploughing.—Stiff clayey lands which may 
be intended for spring crops should be ploughed, 
and that deeply. 

Destruction of Garlic.—Among the means recom- 
mended to destroy garlic we know of none better 





tub of soap-suds. 


than repeated winter ploughings. 
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Se ed 
Manure.—As no land, however rich it may have BARLEY. 
been originally, can be kept in heart without re- October 28, 1846. 


: : : To the Editor of the American Farmer. 
een teotrenag—os, Due rmend ee gr thar tate ice Dear Sir:—The wheat crops of late years having 


the necessity of hauling into their cow yards and pig | pecome exceeding precarious, the attention of the 
pens as much mould and leaves from the woods, | farming community has to be turned to some other 
marsh mud, and all other substances convertible into | staple, on which more reliance can be put. A- 
manure, as their force and number of teams will al- | mongst these, Barley has attracted my notice, and the 
low of. None should consider that he had discharg- | PU"Pote of this is to ask, through the Farmer of No- 

° . ‘ S| vember, the following questions: Will Barley suc- 
ed his duty until he had as many loads thus disposed | ceed upon a red soil of medium quality? 2d. Upon 
of, as, with the quantity to be made by his horses and | a soil of such quality, what product can be reason- 
cattle, would enable him to give a full and ample | ably counted upon? 3d. Is ita tolerably sure crop? 
dressing to every acre he means to cultivate in corn | 4 Is there a constant and permanent market for it, 


; : | where, and what is the average price per bushel, for 
pe Lp allpe ater bb ntieen ogden ren decaying A a number of years together. I reside in the Red 


load he gives to his cow-yards and pig-pens will be | | and District of Virginia, at the base of the South- 
rich in all the elements of fertilization by the time | west mountains, the soil of which naturally contains 
he is ready to haul it out in the spring on his corn | several per cent. of lime, and a good proportion of 
ground—and we need not tell him that as corn isa | chocolate ground. I should also wish some informa- 
tree in miniature, and a gross feeder withal, that it | tion as to the time of sow ing, and the method cf pre- 
, ‘ i | paring it for market, the quantity of seed to the acre, 
gequires to be fed with an unstinted hand. } and any other information which you think import- 

The Family Sleigh.—If you have not already antici-! ant, “With heartfelt wishes for the success of your 
pated us, inspect your family sleigh, and have it put | tru'y valuable paper, which contains more practical 
in tip-top order, so that it may be ready, on the com- ae ae = mvc ] know _ — 
: . which all who vite emain what I hope al- 
- of the first snow, to take your excellent lady and oa A a alias ENQUIRING FARMER. 

er young ones on a visit to her neighbors. Among pas 

the winter pleasyres of a country Jife, there is none,/ The above was received too late for our Nov. No. 
perhaps, which bring more rapture to tue hearts of | In answer to the questions we have toremark— 

the junior members of a farmer’sfamily thana sleigh jst. The color of the soil can exert no influence 
ride, and as such is the case, every father should | upon the product of Barley, unless it be of so tena- 
feel himself bound not only to gratify them, but to| cious a clay as todefy the extension of the roots. 
do so ina vehicle of which he, as well as they may | Barley delights most ina deep mould of generous 
feel proud. fertility. In such a soil it would prosper and hand- 

We have thus endeavored to sketch, in a brief | somely reward the husbandman for his toils and la- 
form, such objeets as command attention on the farm, | hor, In such a soil from 40 to 60 bushels are fre- 
and will now proceed to quently raised upon an acre; but it would be safest 

Tue Garoven, not to indulge in too sanguine calculations as to 

Where, indeed, if attention has been paid to our product, and therefore it would be best for those 
last month’s memoranda, nothing needs to be done. | who may adventure upon its culture as an experi- 
But we will remark, that if the weather shall prove | mental crop, not to earry their expectations beyond 
mild, you may still finish any work that we called | from 25 to 30 bushels to the acre—that quantity we 
your attention to in our last number, such as dres- | fee} assured might safely be calculated upon. 
sing asparagus and strawberry beds, the preservation | ‘The color of the soil of our correspondent we ap- 
of garden roots and all kindred things. prehend may be referred to the oxide of iron, and 

In conclusion, we would ask that every omission | ynjess it exists in vety large quantities, could not pre- 
which we may have made may be supplied by. the | yent the growth of Barley or any other of the cereal 
superior vigilance of our patrons,—of this we feel | grains—certainly not, if lime also exists there, as 
certain, thatin the garden nothing will be omitted, | that mineral deprives it of the power of evil. 
because in the devotion of its superintendant to every | J the above remarks we have answered the Ist 
thing which tends to increase the comforts of her | and 2nd questions, and will now proceed to the 3d. 
family, she is always to be found in the line of her | 3. Itisa tolerably sure crop, infinitely more so 
duty. | than wheat, rye, or oats. 

Mari.—The editor of the Marlboro’ Gazette has | 4. The market for it is constant, and will remain 
seen one or two specimens of Marl from the farm | so long as malt liquor is drank. In Baltimore, Phil- 
of Mr. R. McGregor, near Marlboro’. Mr. McG. | adeiphia, New York, and every other city in the 
tried the use of Marl on his Tobacco, and the result} |. h b , blished. i be 
was quite satisfactory. The marled plants outgrew | U0": Where @ brewery Is rggrerage- —— 
the others, and proved it to be almost equal to plaster. | "eadily sold. The price varies from 65 cts. to one 
There isa great abundance of it on the farm of this | dollar, and we think that 75 cents might be looked 
gentleman. | to as an average price. 


One pound potash in 1 gallon water will form a lye | 5. The time of sowing is as early in the spring as 


strong enough to kill the vermin and moss that gath- | the ground can be properly ploughed and put in good 
ers on young fruit trees, if applied in May or June. | order, as Barley requires fine tilth. If the soil: is & 
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nacious it would be best to plough this winter, and 
cross plough in the spring; when it should be 
thoroughly pulverized by means of the roller and 
harrow. 

6. Barley is prepared for market in the same 
manner as wheat or rye, and is much easier thrash- 
ed than either. 

7. 4I€ Barley is permitted to get dead ripe before 
it is cut, itis apt to shatter, it should therefore be 
cut eaclier than either wheat or rye. 

8. The straw of Barley is relished by most kinds 
of stock, while the berry, itself, makes achop equal 
to rye for all purposes of feeding horses or fattening 
cattle. 


3} Since the above was written, we have re- 
ceived the following article upon this subject, for 
which we are indebted to the kindness of our friend 
Sxinwer, in whose “ Farmers’ Library,” for this 
month, it will probably appear. 


CULTURE OF BARLEY. 

(The following information on the culture, uses, 
product and value of Barley, as compared with other 
grain crops, it will be seen was given at the request 
of the Editor of the Farmers’ Library.] 

Avsvrn, N. Y., September 15, 1846. 

Dear Sir—The various injuries to which the wheat 
crop is obnoxious in Maryland has set some of the 
best farmers there to casting about for a substitute 
jess liable to the ravages of insects and the casuali- 
ties of the seasons. Some think of having recourse 
to barley as the most promising alternative, and, be- 
ing almost destitute of practical experience, have 
requested me to obtain for them the best information 
from persons most conversant with its culture in this 
State, where it seems to constityte an important sta- 
ple in your system of husbandry. I pray you, there- 
fore, to excus+ my asking you (being persuaded that 
much practice, with your habits of close observation, 
has made you familiar with the subject) to give me 
information on all the points upon which you may 
suppose a farmer would desire to have light, who is 
altogether in the dark—as for instance, in respect to 
the kinds of barley, the time of sowing, and quantity 
to the acre—the kind of jand (and preparation there- 
of) best adapted to it—whether or not it serves well 
as a protection to a grass crop, or whether it is not 
liable to injury, or to much difficulty in the process of 
curing, when used as a covering to grass. Do you 
find it nutritious and commendable as food for stock, 
and for stock of what kind? and how prepared when 
soused? What is its usual product per acre (and its 
price) as compared with wheat, corn and oats? 

My own ignorance of the subject, and the haste 
with which ] write, may have led me to overlook 
some points material to a thorough understanding of 
the culture and economy of barley husbandry; in 


Cortzanp Vittace, N. Y., September 26, 1846. 

Dear Sir—1 employ my first leisure in answering 
your inquiries on the subject of barley and its culti- 
vation. 

1. Varieties. —Barley (hordeum distichum) is of two 
general varieties, known as winter and spring barley. 
The former is not cultivated in this State, that lam 
aware of. It is said to be easily winter-killed ; but 
onlands which are kept constantly covered with 
snow until the beginning of warm weather, or on 
those which are not subject to freezing and-thawing in 
winter and spring, it is better and produces heavier 
grain than the spring variety. It can be harvested in 
time for a second crop of spring barley, in favorable 
Situations. 

Spring barley is subdivided into the Siberian, skin- 
less, sprat, chevalier, etc.; but the two varieties 
most commonly known and cultivated are the “six- 
rowed” and the “two-rowed.” The six-rowed has 
three seeds united at the base, at each joint of the 
rachis, on each side alternately ; the two-rowed has 
but one row of seeds on each side of the rachis. It 
puts forth three flowrets on a side, at each joint, like 
the preceding, but the outside ones are barren. The 
“four-rowed” is but a deviation from the six-rowed.* 

There is but little difference in the yield of the six 
and the two-rowed. ‘The former is about a week 
the earliest, and, for reasons which [ am unacquain- 
| ted with, usually is quoted two or three cents ry coed 
per bushel in the New-York market { Both bear 
| the same price in the country markets: if there is any 
| difference, the two-rowed is preferred, it being the 
largest and plumpest grain. No difference is percep- 
tible in the varieties as food for stock. The two- 
rowed is much the most generally cultivated in this 
region. 

2. Time of Sowing.—As early in the season as the 
ground can be got into proper condition, is with this, 
as with all the other cereal grains, the best time for 
sowing. The early crops are almost invariably the 
best. Barley, however, requires that the ground be 
in a dry, mellow condition at the time of sow- 
ing. It will do to sow it late—as late as oats—with 
no greater depreciation in the crop than follows the 
late sowing of the latter. It is customary with our 
farmers to get in their spring wheat first, barley se- 
cond, and oats third. 

3. Quantity of Seed Sown.—Full three bushels are 
required to the acre. Of the two-rowed, the grains, 
being larger, | sow at least three bushels and a peck. 

4. Kind of Land adapted to it.—Dry loamy or gravel- 
ly soils; but it will flourish in any of our loose soils 
which are sufficiently rich and dry. It falls on stiff 
clays, and on all wet, cold lands. 

5. Preparation of the Soil.—It requires about the 
same preparation, by plowing and harrowing, as 
spring wheat. Itrequires land, too, as rich as prime 
wheat land. On poor and worn-out soils, oats are 
more profitable. It has one peculiarity which dis- 
tinguishes it from all the other cereal grains: it will 
yield well, and the ears will fill, on higkly manured 








which ease, I beg you to supply what may be need- 
ful to a full development, for the benefit of gentle- 
men who, as I can confidently undertake to say, are 
hot given to hiding their own lights under a bushel, 
When the communication of anything they know can 
be useful to their brother farmers. If you could con- | 
veniently furnish me with such reply as you may be | 
kindly disposed to make, within the first week of | 
Octuber, you would greatly oblige | 
Yours with esteem and respect, 
To H. S. Raypat. J. S. Skier. 





lands, on which the others would run to straw, fall 
down, and entirely fail to fill. Barley, under such 
circumstances, will fall down, like the other grains, 





* The varieties of barley will be illustrated when 
we come to that subject in the republication of Ste. 
pbens’ Book of the Farm. 

t Some experienced manufacturers say that there 
is perhaps, no intrinsic difference in quality, but that 
the two-rowed requires more time and care to extract 
thoroughly its qualities. —Ed. Farm. Lib. 
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Ss 
but.the ears will fill when it is lying nearly flat on | (where two rows are set up loosely together, with- 
the ground. Ialways have it, therefore, follow high- | out any cap) for a day or two, and then carted in. 
ly manured hoed crops, in my rotation. I frequently | If the straw is green, it is generally Jeft a day or two 
apply sixty two-horse loads of manure to the acre | in swarth, before binding; but care must be taken 
for turnips. If 1 follow them with wheat, it always | that it does not cure too much, on aecount of shell- 
fails ; and it would require no experiment to demon-| ing. If the crop is down or “lodged,” it is cut with 
strate the folly of sowing oats under such circum-| a scythe, suffered to lay on the ground a day or two, 
stances. Barley will generally fall down, but I have , raked into swaths and cocked like hay, or, if already 
raised sixty, and even more, bushels per acre on soils | dry enough, cartedin. It may be raked with a horse 
in that condition. This year I had a small patch of it | rake, if not too dry. This is acheap way of harvest- 
mixed with flax, on excessively manured land adjoin- | ing barley, but it is liable to the objection that the 
inga barn. The growth was extremely rank, and a | unbound straw takes up an entirely disproportionate 
whirling wind threw it down, and twisted and tan | amount of barn-room. It is also difficult to stack it 
gled it in a manner I never before saw equalled, about | unbound, the straw being short and singularly “slip- 











the time the grain began to set.— While this went on | 

ripening, the roots put out a new set of shoots, which | 

stood up. At harvesting, the first heads were full of 

fine plump grain, and the barley, though much smal- 

ler, ny sufficiently advanced to cure, on the second 
with. 

6. Asa Covering for Grass.—It is generally prefer- 
red, by those who cultivate it, to any other crop, for 
this purpose. I have never had my grass seeds fail 
with it. 

7. Liability to Injury.—It is less liable to injury than 
any grain crop with which I am acquainted. Its ten- 
dency to fill, when down, has been alluded to. No 
insect enemies have yet attacked it, so far as Iam 
aware. I have never known it to rust, though oats 
are very prone to on my lands. It has a remarkable 
power of resisting drouth. Its greatest enemy is con- 
tinued rainy, warm weather, at the time of harvest- 
ing. It sprouts readily after it is cut, which serious- 
ly injures the grain. [ have known crops of it injur- 
ed in this way, though I never had one of my own 
thus injured, nor do | think it very necessary. 

8. Difficulty in the Process of Curing.—It cures with 
as much facility as any other grain, and is cut with 
as little labor, when taken in season. It should be 
cut when the kernels are in a doughy state, and while 
the straw is somewhat greenish, and stands erect. 
Left until dead-ripe, the straw “‘crinkles,” and 1s cut 





with the cradle, raked and bound, exposed in shocks 


." 

9. Its Value for Feeding Stock.—According to the 
careful experiments of Thaer, the comparative values 
of wheat, barley and oats, in feeding cattle, are re- 
presented by 47, 32 and 24, the measure being the 
same. It is considered by our farmers, by measure, 
to be about half way between oats and corn, in ils 
nutritious properties—perhaps rather nearer the corn 
than would be indicated by such middle point. 

I have fed it to all kinds of farm stock, and like it 
for all, excepting carriage-herses. For these, oats 
are preferable. But for draught-horses, oxen, cows, 
young cattle, sheep and swine, it forms an excellent 
feed. 1 prefer it to corn for draught-horses, and also 
for other kinds of stock, excepting swine, where the 
object is not directly to fatten for slaughter. J pre- 
fer it, because I consider it Jess stimulating and less 
cloying. For fattening swine, nothing can exceed 
corn; but barley is beginning to be used quite as gen- 
erally for that purpose in this region. Very fat 
hogs eat it better toward the last than they do corn. 
No difference can be detected in the pork made from 
the two grains. 

11. Product per acre und Price compared with other 
Grains.—In my answerto Mr. Waiker’s “Treasury 
Circular” (in 1845,) I submitted the following tables, 
which I believe to be essentially correct, and which 
include most of the information you desire under this 
head: 









































Total value, es- 
Averagenum- | Average value | timating grain - 
Grains. Cost per acre. | ber of bushels of stalks or at wetdee Net prof 
per acre. straw. prices for the eo 
last five years. 
Indian Corn | $15 30 $5 00 $20 00 $5 OU 
Spring Wheat 9 12 J 00 12 40 3 40 
Barley 9 28 i e - 13 29 4 29 
Oats 7 3 1 25 10 18 3 18 
AVERAGE PRICES OF GRAINS FOR FOURTEEN YEARS. 
Year. Wheat. jInd. Corn, Barley. } Oats. |Buckwheat| Peas 
Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts 
1832 - - - - - + = = = |} $112 | $0 56 65 35 44 60 
1833 +--+ + 2-2 © es © 1 12 56 65 38 44 62 
1834 - - - - = 2 + = = 1 06 62 60 37 40 32 
1835 +--+ -*+ 2+ = = e © « 1 22 69 75 38 56 75 
1836 --- +++ se - = 1 38 387 75 40 50 75 
W837 - - = = + = = = =} 200 1 00 75 44 62 80 
1838 --+ +--+ 2 ee = 1 60 8&8 70 42 50 715 
18389 - +++ -+ = se « = 1 50 80 62 38 50 62 
1840 - + +--+ +e e+ = 1 25 62 £0 30 38 50 
W4l-+ ++ e+ = © 2 =e 1 07 62 50 28 38 50 
1842 - - - + + © se eo 1 06 60 45 25 38 50 
1843 +--+ + = = = © © 88 44 40 90 31 40 
1844 - - - = = es ee 85 44 40 20 30 44 
as 1845* - - - - «+ + = = = 90 50 40 25 31 40 























* The prices of 1845 estimated up to the 15th of October. 
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It will be understood that the average product 
above stated includes every variety of land and culti- 
vation. My own crops of barley have averaged not 
Jess than 38 or 40 bushels per acre for ten years, and 
I have raised 65 bushels per acre in some cases. 

10. Preparation.—It should be ground for all kinds 
of stock. Some souk it soft and feed it unground, 
but itis poor economy. The meal is fed dry to hor 
ses and sheep ; mixed with water or milk, and fer- 
mented until it acquires a sweet taste, to swine; and 
either dry or cocked, to cattle. 

12 Miscellaneous Remarks.— Having replied to your 
questions seriatim, I will, in pursuance of your re- 
quest, make such other suggestions as occur to me, 
which {think would prove useful to those unacquain- 
ted with the nature and culture of barley 

Climate.—Barley is cultivated and comes to perfec- 
tion 9 a greater variety of climates than any other 
grain. 


Mixing with ether Crops. —The two-rowed barley 


is frequently sown mixed with oats, and in some in- 
stances with flax. [have tried both. They do very 
well together, but ou the whole | prefer separate 
sowing. 

Effect of Barley on Soits.—Barley is generally con- 
sidered a less exhausting crop than oats. Such is 
my impression, but | am not able toadduce any de- 
cisive proof. 


Barley Straw.—lIf the barley is cut quite green, | 


and the straw is cured so that a considerabie portion 
of retains this color, it is eaten by cattle, in cold 
weather, almost as readily as hay. Jt is softer than 


corn lands, and where force enough can be obtained 
to.manage it, no crop will yield a better profit than 
corn; iadeed, no one, perhaps, equalsit. But it re- 
quires the choicest land, great quantities of manure, 
a great amount of labor, and a favorable climate. 
On no ordinary farm can all the arable land be kept 
in asnitable condition fur corn; on many farms the 
requisite amount of manure cannot be had. Itis dif. 
ficult, and would be here impossible to obtain suffi- 
cient labor to manage the crop, if it became anything 
like a general substitute for the other grains. And 
finally, on many of our hill lands corn is always a 
precarious crop, even with the best management, by 
reason of the shortness of time between the spring 
and autumn frosts. 

When any of theseconsiderations prevent the rear- _ 
ing of corn, | regard barley as the best substitute, 
it has these advantages over the former: it does not 
absolutely requite so rich land as corn, though, as T[ 
have said, it will yield a profitable return on the very 
richest land. Its cultivation requires no more labor 
than the cultivation of wheat. It will ripen in the 
shortest season and on the frostiest lands. Its early 


| tipening gives it an advantage over corn under any 
_ circumstances, for s:ummerand fall feed to cattle and 


swine. 


Where pork is fattened to any considerable 
extent, this is an important consideration. Pork is 


| made nearly a half cheaper in warm than in cold 


| 


the other straws, and is much more readily eaten by | 


all kinds of stock, where the process of cutting is not 
resorted to. Lusually cut my oat straw for my hor- 
ses; [ feed the bariey straw uncut to my cows. For 
two winters, it has been wy custom lo give the latter 
two feeds of barley straw a day, and one li -htish one 


ofhay, with a feed of from six to eight quarts of 


turnips. ‘They will do as well on this as on a full 
supply of hay, and 1s much cheaper. I have aiso 
fed trarley straw without hay, giving turnips, ora 
little barley meal. Kither way is cheaper than win- 
tering on hay exclusively, and with proper manage- 
ment will do as well. 

Burley in tte Rotation of Crops.—It is customary 
among the best farmers in this region, to take but 
three grain or root crops before seeding down. ~t he 
first is generally a heed crop, on good suils, viz., corn, 
potatoes and turnips. The first crop receives all the 
manure. Where the manure is not applied very 


plentifully, wheat is often the second crop, and bar- | 


ley or oats the third, with grass seeds. But it iseom- 


hon, with many (who make large quantities of man- | 


ure,) to manure their turnips, potatoes, and as much 
of their corn as they can, very bouutifully—say from 
40 to 60 loads per acre. In this case barley is the 
second crop, followed by wheat and grass seeds. 
Ou ordinary lands L have sometimes sown oats on the 
inverted sward without manure; followed them with 
hLoed crops, well manured ; and then seeded down 
with bariey. This leaves the land in capital condi- 
tion for good, luxuriant meadows. On some lands, 
spring wheat would be more profitable than oats as 
tue first crop in this series. Bat whatever the order 
of my rotation, barley invariably constitutes one of 
itscrops, A very extensive and successful farmer 
here takes but twe crops before seeding down, viz., 
roots or corn highly manured, then barley with gra-s 
seeds. He prefers to purchase his oats, and raises 
barely enough wheat for his own use. 

Advantages of Burley over Indian Corn.—On prime 


} 





weather; and to make its production profitable, swine 
should be at least one-third fatted by the time corn is 
ripe, 

Threshing Barley—This may be done by machines, 
by the flail, or by horses. It threshes more easily 
than wheator oats. Much is written about “hummel- 
ing,’ or breaking off the awns or beards from the 
grain. Ithresh out the grain as I would oats, and 
that is all It is then fit to be sent to the mill to be 
ground into neal for stock. 

Staring Bartey.—| put it into bins holding, say one 
hundred bushels each, in a granary ; and I never have 
had occasion to move it or shovel it over, and I never 
have received any injury. 

You will please excuse me for the desultoriness of 
these rapid remarks—and, believe me, sir, 

Your triend and obedient serv't, 
Henry S. Ranpatt. 

Joun S. Skinner, E-q. 





ACTION OF LIME. 
Upperville, Fauquier Co., Va. 
October 30th, 1846. 
Ta the Editor of the American Farmer. 

Dear Sir:—I| find in the Saturday Courier of the 
10th inst. an article ** by a disciple of English agri- 
cultural Science,” on earths, sand, lime, &e. A- 
mongst other things, he says,—‘t In some soils lime - 
exists to the extent of 55 to 60 per cent. of the entire 
soil, inothers not more than 15 or 20 per cent, in 
others it is altogether absent.” Again, he says— 
‘The presence of lime is exceedingly valuable to alf 
soils, and its artificial application necessary to the 
production of successful crops, where it does not nat- 
urally exist.” 

I wish to know if 15 or 20 percent. of lime is suf- 
ficient toensure good crops, every thing else being 
equal,—if not, what quantity would be sufficient. For 
instance: two acres of Jand made equally rich with 
manure, and producing the same quantity of straw, 
while one acre produces 10 bushels of wheat, and the 
other 20 bushels. 

This I have often found to be the case in this 
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county, but not immediately 
hood. I wish to know if the existence of lime in one 
case, and its non-existence in the other produces this 
result. Once more,—if there is an absence of lime, 
or nearly so, can all the good results be produced by 
an artificial application,—if so, when once applied, | 
what lapse of time, before there should be a re-ap-| 
plication? 

I should be pleased to be informed upon the above | 
in your valuable paper. 


ANSWERS TO THE ABOVE QUESTIONS. 

1. [tis impossible for us to arrive at any definite | 
idea from the sentence quoted by our correspondent, | 
as to the meaning of the author to whom he alludes. | 
But we presume he must be speaking of some of the 
chalk formations of England; for soils with from 50 
to60 per cent. of lime in them must be conceded 
to be pretty fair specimens of lime instead of soil— 
atall events, they might be called lime-earths, and 
would, of themselves, answer for the purpose of 
liming such soils where lime was not present. 

It is most true, “‘ that lime is exceedingly valuable 
toall soils, and its artificial application necessary 
where it does not naturally exist.” There are cer-! 
tain descriptions of crops which cannot be success- | 
fully grown without lime is naturally or artificially pres- | 
ent. Nor can any course of permanent melioration, | 
in the quality of an exhausted soil, be effected, if | 
lime be absent from the soil, without its artificial ap- | 
plication. 

2. Ourcorrespondent desires to know whether | 
15 or 20 per cent. of lime is sufficient to ensure good | 
crops? Ifthe other fertilizing elements be present | 
in a soil, we should think that 5 per cent. 
would be sufficient for all valuable purposes, 
and as it became exhausted, by being taken up 
by growing crops, the soil could be resupplied by | 
small applications. Twenty-five bushels, per acre, | 
at intervals of seven years, would keep up a health- | 
ful state of fertility, provided at each rotation the 
soil should receive a competent dressing of stable or 
barn-yard manure, or that clover were sown and the 
aftermath ploughed in at the commencement of every 
rotation. The action of lime is manifold—it will 
render tenacious clays friable and more easy of | 
being worked, on the one hand, while it will render | 
gands more consistent on the other. In its caustic 
state, before it reabsorbs the carbonic acid of which 
it is deprived in the process of calcination, it will de- 
compose the inert vegetable matter in the soil, and 
thus prepare it as food for growing plants. This | 
property, however, leaves it on becoming a carbon- | 
ate, which it does so soon as it has attracted to itself | 
its proper quantum of carbonic acid—and hence we 
are of opinion, that small quantities, repeated at in- 
tervals of a few years, answer better than large 
doses applied at once. 

3. The difference in the product of grain on the 
two lots of land, of which our correspondent speaks, 

















might have been produced by the absence or presence 
of lime in the one or the other; though it is impossi- 


in the same neighbor. | 


ble for us to speak with certainty. This we will 
say, that no soil can be good wheat producing land 
unless lime be present. 

The artificial application of lime we think would 
prove at least as good as where it may naturally ex- 
ist in the soil. Indeed, we believe, and for the rea- 
sons we have before assigned, that it would convert 
the dead matter of the soil into the food of plants, so 
long as it maintained its caustic state. 

4. If the soil to be Jimed has much vegetable mat- 
ter in it, whether in a state naturally susceptible of 
decomposition, or in an inert state, it is competent to 
take more lime than a soil where such substances 
exist but in small quantities. A hundred bushels per 
acre on land well supplied with vegetable matter 
might safely be applied; but if there be but little 
vegetable matter in the soil, it would be safer to ap- 
ply 25 or 50 bushels per acre, and repeat the doses, 
at intervals, as the soil should become filled with 
such matter. On land bearing a good crop of clover, 
100 bushels would be about the right dose, but on 
worn out land, 25 bushels per acre would be quite 
enough. Doses of 25 bushels per acre may 
safely be applied every four years, until a hundred 
bushels shall have been applied—doses of 50 bushels, 
ifapplied, might be repeated at the end of the se- 
cond rotation of four years, while a dose of 100 bush- 
els would last for 14 years. 


ADDRESS OF Dr. JOHN H. BAYNE, 


DELIVERED BEFORE THE PRINCE GEORGE'S AGRI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY, AT ITS SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING. 

Mr. President, and Gentlemen of the Prince George's 
Agricultural Society : 

In assuming this position before you, I fear I have 
not sufficiently deliberated upon its importance, or 
the duty of addressing you would have devolved up- 
on some other individual. Although I will not pre- 
tend to say that | am entirely unacquainted with the 
pursuit of Horricunrvune, yet I feel incapable of in- 
vesting the subject with that interest which it so rich- 
ly merits. 

The privilege of presenting this subject before this 
Society, is a source of congratulation, as it is the in- 
troduction of a topic somewhat novel with uson such 
occasions. And if I succeed in uttering any thing 
which will conduce to awaken attention to this pur- 
suit, it will offord me a rich reward. It must be ap- 


| parent to all present, that to go into a practical and 


theoretical detail of the operations of Horticulture, 
would introduce us into a field tooextensive to be 
embraced in the scope of a single address. 
Horticulture, in all ages, and in every stage of so- 
cial improvement and civilization, has been recogni- 
zed asan employment of great utility and importance. 
We find it coeval with our race, and the first occupa- 
tion recommended to man by Gop himself. For its 
antiquity§and dignity, I refer you to the pages of Sa- 
cred history. It isa pursuit pre-eminently calcula 
ted to inspire us with exalted ideas of our Creator. 
It unfolds the transcendant beauties of His creative 


| power, in novelties so attractive, that he who enga- 


ges in it soon becomes an enraptured votary. It 0- 
pens our investigations in the mysteries of Nature ; 
and O! how inexhaustible is the theme for the contem- 
plation of man! The germination of the seed ; the 
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organization of the leaf; the vegetation of the plant; 
and the development of the fruit; are phenomena 
sufficient to excite the profound admiration of all. 
They speak an eloquence inimitable by the orator. 
They appeal to your soul as silent memorials of the 
beneficence of God; whose wisdem is shown in eve- 
ry plant and revealed in every flower. It is a histo- 
rical fact that those nations who have been most dis- 
tinguished for their devotion to Horticultural and A- 
gricultural pursuits, have attained the greatest moral 
and intellectual elevation. Our earliest records es- 
tablish the pleasing fact, that terra culture has exci- 
ted the sweetest strains of tle poet; and has engaged 
the attention of the most profound statesmen and phi- 
Josophers. Qur avocatious in life, whether good or 
evil, will have a tendency to produce a correspond- 
ing result upon our morals. And such is the organ- 
ization of the human mind, that it will forever con- 
tinue to be susceptible ofthese modifications. There 
is no employment more moralizing and instructive 
than that of multiplying the treasures of the vegeta- 
bie kingdom. The influence that a cultivation of 
this taste has in society has been frequently alluded 
to by writers. By embellishing the scenery about 
our homes, we should render them more attractive, 
and excite in our children a permanent attachment 
for them. There is nothing calculated to make us 
cling more tenaciously to our patrimonial posses- 
sions, than the recollection that those verdant lawns; 
those ornamental trees; those productive orchards ; 
or those beautiful gardens had received the fostering 
care of our beloved parents. The spontaneous im- 
pulse of every heart cherishes with imperishable de- 
light their memories, and whose breasts will not ex- 
pind with gratitude when they contemplate those 
monuments of parental care. In the cultivation of a 
taste for this pursuit, which identifies and attaches 
us to our native soil, we add permanency to our civ- 
il and political mstitutions. And that trait for mi- 
gration, so predominant in the American character, 
receives from it a salutary check. Our young men, 
too often allured by the giiltering prospects of ag- 
grandizeinent, leave the places of their nativity, and 
are doomed to disappointment ina foreign clime. 
The ties of family are -evered ; the fervor of a tropi- 
cal sun endured ; an inhospitable foe encountered ; 
and life itself periled in pursuit of riches and honor— 
which pursuit, alas! too often results in delusion. 
The very stability of the republican institutions un- 
der which we live are too often jeopardized by this 
wandering propensity. A durabiiity cannot be estab- 
lished upon a foundation of sand. The progress or 
retreat of this pursuit has always pointed as an tiner- 
ring index to the moral condition of civilized nations, 
The implements of husbandry which have e.caped 
the ravages of time, are sought after by the historian 
asa criterion of the state of civilization. The plough, 
which has been called by some writers most empha- 
tically the cotemporary instrument of civilization, 
has not, up to this time, been introduced into some 
parts of the world; and Ict me ask whut is the state 
of their moral aud intellectual condition? They are 
still enveloped in the clouds of grossest ignorance, 
and but a few removes above the beasts of the field: 
There is no employment which, in proportion to 
the quantity of land cultivated, makes so profitable a 
return. In the vicinity of London, there are occu- 


pied as frait and kitchen gardens, about 20 000 acres 
of land, of which the annual produce is sold for more 
than $7,000,000. For the supply of the New York 
market with vegetables, fruits and flowers, there are 
cultivated several thousand acres of land, which is 





said to produce, in the aggregate, annually $1,000,000. 
The same kind of data could be furnished, showing 
that millions of human beings are engaged in this lu- 
crative pursuit. 

It has been most appropriately remarked by the 
editor of the New York Tribune, that our country is 
greatly overstocked with professional men, anda 
persuasive appeal is made by him to our aspiring 
young men to avoid the crowded avenues of those 
professions, and devote themselves to the shady walks 
of Horticulture and Agriculture. ‘We have,” says 
the same writer, “thousands of young men, who 
would have been useful and respected citizens, if A- 
gricultural Schools had existed in their boyhood, but 
who are now thriftless, useless and miserable. The 
professions cannot afford employment for half our ed- 
ucated and ambitious youth. The soil is the only 
true resource.” 

In no occupation can the healthful activity of the 
mind and body be more happily blended than in the 
pursuit of Horticulture. Its manual operations are 
so promotive of health that the professional man, and 
even sedentary females may devote advantageously a 
portion of time to it in each day. The perfect order 
and beautiful arrangement in the vegetable kingdom 
are calculated to inculcate the lessons of love, kind- 
ness and philanthrophy. 

As a scientific pursuit, it strongly recommends it- 
self to the contemplative inquirer. Whether we re- 
gard it as an art or science, administering substanti- 
ally to our wants, or diffusing useful knowledge, it 
merits our highest consideration. 

The study of the organic laws of nature, of the cul- 
ture of fruits, flowers and vegetables, should be fa- 
miliarto all. It is a saying of old, that he who suc- 
ceeds in making two blades of grass grow where but 
one grew befure, merits the appellation of benefac- 
tor. The same doctrine will apply with equal force 
in reference to the introduction and cultivation of 
valuable fruits and vegetables. The sails of com- 
merce which whiten the ocean, may bring back rich- 
es for the merchant. The name of the philosopher 
who makes discoveries inthe abstract sciences will 
be handed down thro’ successive a And even 
immortality will be acquired by the military chieftan 
who has distinguished himself by the extermination 
of thousands of his fellow beings. But all thisis 
“the bubble reputation,” and when compared with 
the names of the true philanthropist and benefactor; 
those who have made valuable improvements in Hor- 
ticulture and ‘Agriculture, should sink into the shade. 
But we rejoice to say a new era is dawning upon us. 
A taste for these pursuits is pervading the whole U- 
nion. Every gfade of society és becoming interested 
—and we hail it as a happy omen of progressive re- 
finement: The possession of wealth is not necessary 
tothe.cenjoyment. The picturesque scenery; the va- 
ried landscape, and the fragrance of the sweetest 
flowers, can be enjoyed by those in humbler walks of 
life. The beauties of Flora and the bounties of Po- 
mona are within the reach of the humblest cottager. 
Says Lord Bacon, ‘God first planted a garden; and 
indeed it is the purest of human pleasures ; it is the 
greatest refreshment to the spirits of man; without 
which buildings and palaces are but gross handy 
works.” 

In the departments of Floriculture and Ornament- 
al Gardening, we find many persons who recoil at 
the mere mention of them. They “on them on 
the ground of yielding no revenue, as if the only de- 
sign in our creation was the accumulation of wealth. 





But shall we reject those pursuits which are so well 
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ealculated to soften the asperities of our nature, and 
which have been the choice of the virtnous and en- 
lightened from time immemorial. There is no surer 
evidence of cultivated taste, or of rural happiness, 
than we see in those floral ornaments, whether ap- 
pended to the humble cottage or to the splendid pal- 
ace. Nature, in the display of her inimitable floral 
gems will always afford a fascinating employment. 
No pursuit is more congenial with female character, 
and tends more to elevate and refine it. In the 
shades of rural retirement, her virtues expand ; wo- 
man is rendered more lovely and domestic happiness 
is consummated. 

To afford you occular proof of the wonderful a- 
chievements of Horticulture, 1 would refer you to 
our large cities and theirsurrounding country. Their 
markets crowded with the choicest fruits, flowers, 
culinary productions, and ornamental plants in count- 
Jess profusion. Their environs studded with villa 
residences, elegant gardens, ornamental grounds, 
conservatories and graperies. Affording eomforts 
and luxuries to millions, and profits to tens of thou- 
sands. 

The introduction of new and valuable fruits seems 
to be an absorbing subject with Pomologiststhroughout 
the civilized world, and itis certain that nothing con- 
tributes in a more eminent degree to the comforts of 
the consumer, or affords a greater profit to the cul- 
tivator. Ripe fruits are healthful, light, nutritions 
and of easy digestion; producing a chyle admirably 
adapted to the functions of the human body. From 
the qualities which they possess, their habitual use, 
according to Mr. Knight, destroys the artificial appe- 
tite for strong fermented liquors and the prepara- 
tions of alcohol. But to go into a classification of 
the various fruits of standard excellence, and to give 
directions for their cultivation, would require a vol- 
ume. For all necessary information, | refer you to 
the works of Lindley, Thatcher, Kenrick. Downing 
and Hovey’s invaluable Magazine of Horticulture. 

Loudon, Lindley and Knight of England, and Van 
Mons of Belgium, by their unwearied labors and pro- 
found researches in Pomology, have left enduring 
monuments to their memories. Knight and Van 
Mons in establishing their respective theories, have 
originated more valuable fruits within the last forty 
years, than had been done previously by the whole 
world during a period of twenty centuries. Knight's 
plan was accomplished by cross fertilization. ‘The 
ae or fertilizing powder is delicately removed 

rom one flower and transferred to some free bearing 
flowers strongly related to the first, and is there care- 
fully placed upon the summit of the pistillum in the 
flower intended to be fertilized. This prepared flow- 
er isthen protected with thin muslin or gauge to 
exclude the bee or insects which would otherwise 
frustrate the process. The seed produced from these 
hybrydized fruit are carefully saved and planted, and 
according to the qualities of the parents you obtain 
new and valuable varieties. 

The immense collection of fruits added to our lists 
by the indefatigable labors of Van Mons has been as- 
tonishing. His theory for the multiplication and im- 
provement of the various fruits origmated with him- 
self. Aud had it not entered into the conceptions of 
that extraordinary man, in all probability it would 
have continued to this day locked up among the arca- 
na of nature. No predecessor had left a ray for him 
to begin with. "The lights of science could not be 
called in to his aid. It was only to be demonstrated 
rseverance through the protracted 
and inexplicable operations of nature. [t was the 
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suggestion of his own mind. The result of his expe- 
riments has established an important era in the his- 
tory of fruits. Van Mons aseribes the suecess of his 
experiments, by which so many fruils of such great 
merit were obtained, to this principle : That in pro- 
portion asa fruit beeomes removed from 2 state of 
nature by repeated regeneration; that is, by always 
planting the seed of the Jast production ; in the same 
degree will the fruit become ameliorated, until it at- 
tains the highest perfection of which it is suseeptible. 
In the application of this principle, he has ascertain- 
ed that the Pear, when raised from the seed, requires 
seven generations to arrive at its hirhest perfection. 
The first generation, or the period from planting the 
seed of the domesticated Pear, to the time of its frst 
fructification, requires a period of fifteen years. The 
second generation embraces a period of ten years; 
and so on with the period for every successive gener- 
ation in a decreasing progression. The whole peri- 
od to accomplish his theory requiring about forty 
years. iti ; 

The Apple, upon the same principle, required a 
period of four generations. ‘The Peach, Apricot, and 
Cherry, required three generations. From the as- 
tounding results growing out of the experiments of 
this man, we have a legacy bequeathed to us, whieh 
affords us an advanced position, to proseente our ex- 
periments with a certainty of success. It will be the 
privilege of future generations to determine the lim- 
its that nature will go in the amelioration of Fruits. 

In illustration of this theory : who, for instance, 
could detect the relatiouship between the delicious 
class of Beuerres and the little austere wild Pear, 
which grows spontaneously in your fields? What 
resemblance can you trace between the magnificent 
Gage Plum and the savage Sloe; or between that 
king of Apples, the Golden Pippin, and the sour 
Crab? And Jast, though not least, who, cou'd re- 
cognise in the native Strawberry thetype of that 
splendid variety denominated Hovey’s Seedling. 
But as astonishing as these transmutations are, they 
have been produced by this amelioratmg process. 
have enumerated these seminal productions te show 
that the Pomologist has been richly rewarded for the 
prosecution of his employments. Time will be use- 
fully and honorably occupied in the origingtion and 
introduction of Fruits based upon these theories. 
This pursuit recommends itself strongly to the young; 
—and to create a taste for it should be the effort of 
those who feel an interest in their happiness. Chil- 
dren soon become deeply interested in employments 
of the garden or field, and acquire a stability of cha- 
racter and firmness of purpose which enable them to 
resist the seductive influences of vice ; and in future 
time, as you examine the annals of Natural Science, 
you will find their names recorded as distinguished 
patrons. 

But of the diversified productions of the field and 
garden which it is our privilege to enjoy, few are it- 
digeneous to America. Of the cereai grains, for in- 
stance: Wheat and rye were originally brought trom 
| Siberia; buckwheat from Asia ; rice from Ethiopia. 
| Of our vegetable productions :—The artichoke from 
| Brazil ; the cauliflower from Cyprus ; asparagus from 
| Asia; the pumpkin from Astracan; the ruta baga 
from Sweden; and the tomato from South America. 
| Our fruits from countries equally remote. The pear 
| came originally from Europe ; the peach from Persia; 
jthe apricot from Armenia; the plum from Lyma; 
| the cherry from Pontus ; the quince from Austria; 
jand the almond from China. It is evident that in the 
‘distribution of the bounties among the various 0a- 
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tions of the earth, Providence has designed to show | Liebeg explains in a scientfic manner, the chemi- 


us our mutual dependence upon each other. 


blessings, we should disseminate those productions 
of the garden and field extensively. For all men will 
eat good fruit, says Sir William Temple, so that the 
choice is only whether one will eat good or ill—and 
of all things produced in a garden, whether of vege- 
tables or fruits, a poor man that has one of his own, | 
will eat better than.a rich manthat has none. And | 
I rejoice to say that a poor man has the privilege of | 
enjoying those luxuries almost in an equal degree | 
with the rich man. 
Permit me, gentlemen, before I finish on this oc- | 
easion, to bring to your consideration, this society | 
and the object of its organization. This society like 
most others in the country which have grown into | 
usefulness, has originated with a few public spirited | 
and enterprizing citizens, and did not delicacy for- | 
bid, [ might indulge in partial eulogy. But, sir, they 
require no heraiding of mine. They will live in the | 
memories of a grateful people. Their labors will | 
attest their worth in the advance of the industry of | 
their counties and State. A foundation is laid upon | 
which an enduring edifice may be reared. They 
have erected a broad and comprehensive platform 
upon which all may meet and harmonize. It is ex- | 
empt from the disgust of political warfare. Person- | 
al denunciations and party recrimination find no ad- | 
mission here. A desire for improvement in the vi- | 
tal interests of Agriculture is manifesting itself” 
throughout the length and breadth of our land. 
Witness the projected improvements and the multi- | 
plication and dissemination of periodicals throughout 
the country. Not more than twenty-seven years | 
have elapsed since the first paper devoted to Agri- | 
euliure was published in this country. [tis with | 
pride and boast we say, that Maryland had the honor | 


In the | cal 
discharge of these obligations imposed on us for these | 


j}uable work. 


processes of vegetation, and the sources from 
whence plants derive their nourishment. The laws 


which govern many of the changes in the proximate 
| principles of plants have been explained in his work 
, on Organic Chemistry. No man engaged in the cul- 


tivation of the soil should be without this most inval- 
And it must be obvious to all, that 
since the introduction of the recent scientific works 
of Johnston and Liebeg of Europe, and of Dana and 
Gray of this country, Agriculture has advanced most 
tapidly. 

Also great advantages have been derived every 
where from enlightened Agriculture under the fos- 
tering influence of Agricultural societies, and many 
farms in this country have been doubled and trebled - 
in their productions. 

As another important auxiliary for the improve- 
ment of Agriculture, | would invite the attention of 
gentlemen to the subject of establishing a County 
Experimental and Model Farm. For this purpose 
our Alms House, having attached to it one hundred 
aeres of land, affords an opportunity of carrying out 
the plan without incurring much additional expense. 
In order to start the project, you might solicit dona- 
tions in money; Agricultural implements; stock of 
the most approved breeds; and the most improved 
varieties of fruit trees. By the adoption of this plan, 
it is confidently believed, that your Alms Houses 
which are now a severe tax upon the people of your 
counties, would in less than ten years yield a reve- 
nue beyond the support of their inmates. If in the 
sale of superior stock, fine fruit, and the products of 
the farm, an income beyond its expenses should be 
realized ; it might be most profitably returned to the 
people in the way of affording facilities for mental 
improvement, upon the plan of the American Insti- 
tute of New York. Also, by purchasing books and 


of giving the first great impulse to American Hus- | philosophical iustruments, to aid in the investigation 
bandry through the pages of the American Farmer, | of Natural History and the Sciences, connected with 


and we rejoice still 


more to say, that he, who | Agriculture and Horticulture. 


Lectures, and a Nor-. 


was then pioneer in that great mterest still lives to| mal school might also be appended, for training a 
illuminate our pathway, and adorn the pages of the | high character of teachers for the Public Schools of 
Farmers? Library. Long, long, may that veteran ed-| the county. 


itor yet live, and loug may his eminent services be 
appreciated by the cising generations. ‘The Farm- | 
eis’ Library stiould be read by every farmer in the 
land. 

The important connection between Agriculture | 
and National Prosperity is obvious to all. [tis the 
main pillar of that prosperity. Withdraw it, com- 
merce is paralized, manufactories languish. internal 
improvements are discouraged, and the fiscal opera- 
tions of your government are suspended, literature, 
the fine arts, and sciences foiiuw pari passu with it, 
as it advances or recedes. 

Between Science and Agriculture, there is an inti- 
mate relation existing, and in order to pursue our 
experiments successfully, it is necessary to have cor- 





rect data; which are only tobe acquired by investi- 
gation. Although we have instances of the unletter- 
ed man engaging in this avocation with success ; yet, 
who will not admit their physteal labors would be 
greatly vided by the lights of science. There are | 
three sciences in paticuiar, which the Argiculturist 
will derive great benefit from, viz; Botany, Geolo- 
gy, and Chemistry. ‘The first describes the curious 


organization and functions of plants, and their power | 


for receiving and assimilating their food. Geology 
describes the churacter and variety of our soils, and 
discovers the mineral manure, and suggests Ue ap- 
plication of new substances to the soil. 


1 of the soil. 
j small, will produce an extensive excitement. 
perience has always shown Agricultural societies to 


Mr. President, we have assembled here this day to 
commemorate the sixth anniversary of this society, 
and we celebrate it with the peaceful conquests of 
Agriculture, Horticulture and Domestic Industry. 

We are here surrounded by an array of beauty 
and intelligence. The ladies, we welcome with ail 
our hearts, for without their benign countenances, 
and-smiling approbation, we always feel as if our en- 
terprise would languish. Under'their cheering aus- 
pices let us take fresh courage, and co-operate to 
perpetuate these annual exhibitions. In looking 
forward with confiderce, for a return of these pleas- 
ing convocations, we shall give a wonderful impulse. 
Our annual fair will never fail to bring together nu- 
merous competitors, who will emulate each other 
in their various productions, and in the improvement 
The distribution of premiums thouge 

X- 


be eminently beneficial in their results. And here it 
is necessary, that we should communicate our expe- 
riments either of success or failure, and accompany 
chem with scientific explanations. A great amount 
of statistical information wi!] be also obtained here 
from conversations with practical men, who will nat 
furnish information in any other way. Modes of 
promoting industry will be discussed, variety of soil, 
routine of crops, application of manure, of 
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stock, &c., with mutual explanations. You will ex- 
cite a spirit of rivalry among your wives and dangh- 
ters, who will vie with each other in the various 
specimens of domestic industry. 

Place this society upon afirm foundation, and I! 
have no hesitation in asserting, that the grounds now | 
appropriated for exhibition, in five years will be fil- 
Jed with improved breeds of stock, and Agricultural 
implements ; and this room will not have half dimen- 
sions enough to contain the domestic fabrics of your | 
wives and daughters; and the countless profusion of | 
fruits, and vegetables from your orchards and gar- 
dens. Let me, therefore, exhort you who have com- 
menced and sustained this society thus far, not to re- 
Jax your energies. Press forward in your noble 
work, and accompiish the object of your association. 
Itonly requires a concentration of your energies in 
these patriotic objects to ensure brilliant success. 
Every man in the community is interested in the 
perpetuation of this society. Debarnone froma | 
participation in its privileges. To the rich and poor, 
to the high and low extend the hand of fellowship. 
Offer the reward of merit to all. To eflect acon- 
summation of prosperity, it is only necessary to pro- 
mote the enterprise of your fellow citizens. 
the seed, and we shall soonspread luxuriance and 
plenty over the land. 

Our society embraces upon its lists, the most intel- 
ligent, opulent and influential men. Providence 
has blessed you with a soil of surpassing fertility, 
and a congenial climate; with a proximity to mar- 
ket, and facilities of inter-communication rarely en- 
joyed by the Agriculturist. Superadded to these ad- 
vantages, we have the inestimable blessings of civil 
and religious liberty. 





APPENDIX. 
MODE OF PLANTING, PRUNING, CULTURE; 
anp SELECTION OF FRUIT TREES, &c. &c. 
PLANTING TREES.—The first inquiry which 
presents itself is, which is the best season for trans- 
planting, Spring. or Autumn? To this question it 
may be said, that much depends upon the latitude in 
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which we are located. Here we may adopt either 
season with almost equal success. The spring is pre- 
ferable for Peaches, Apricots, and Nectarines, in lat- 
itudes where there is much intensity of cold. For the 
Pear, Apple, Plum and Cherry, the Autumn is to be 
preferred ; from the time vegetation has been arrest- 
ed by frost up to December. When trees are trans- 
planted in the fall, the earth becomes consolidated 
around the roots, and they are ready to vegetate with 
the tows of the genial warmth ofspring. Imme- 
diately upon receiving trees from the nursery, it is 
necessary to examine the condition of the roots; if 
dty, they should be immersed in water for twelve 
hours before planting them out. This is a very im- 
portant precaution in dry weather, as the sources by 
which théy derive their nourishment from the earth 
being diminished, the whole sap of the tree and even 
its vitality would pass off by transudation. The holes 
for receiving the trees should be dug at least three 
feet in diameter, and the depth regulated by depth of 
the soil. In no case, if the soil is shallow, dig the 
hole deep, even if it should be filled with the riehest 
mould ; for in so doing, the roots are invited to take 
a downward direction, until they reach the bottom, 
and then in their extension beyond the limits of the 

, they will have to penetrate into a poor uncon- 
genialsoil. The consequence will be an untheifty 
and unproductive tree. The holes should be made 
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from one to two feet deep, according to the depth of 
soil. Observe to cast away the subsoil, and replace 
it tothe requisite depth with rich earth or mould, 
with well rotted manure thoronghly incorporated. 
Cut off the ends of the roots that have been wounded, 
smoothly witha sharp knife. Then set in the roots, 
about the depth they originally stood in the nursery, 
and spread them out in every direction, as nearly as 
possible in a horizontal position. Fill in thoroughly 
and compactly around the roots, with rich earth well 
pulverized. Great benefit will be derived to the 
trees by mulching the surface tothe full size of the 
hole with decomposed manure, old straw, or hay. 
Each tree st.~uld be well secured to a stake planted 
by its side, with a wisp of straw, whoch will keep it 
straight, and prevent the vibrating mfluence of the 
wind. 

Pruning.—IJn open culture in our climate, trees do 
not require that complieated and severe pruning, 
that they do in colder ones. Nature asa generat 
rule is capable of sustaining her developments. 
Pruning is necessary to give shape to the tree, for 
thinning out limbs to prevent friction ; or when they 
are so thick as to prevent the rays of the sun from 
penetrating. The best seasén for pruning has been 
ascertained by practical Horticulturists, to be the 
early part ofsummer; the tree at that time is most 
vigorous, the sap flows freely, and the wound heals 
over rapidly. When itbecomes necessary to remove 
large limbs, the stumps and wounds must be smooth- 
ed over, and covered with a composition of red ochre 
and tar, which will effeetually exclude air and mois- 
ture. 

Culture.—Orchards should be kept under cultiva- 
tion for the first six or eight years suceessively. Af- 
ter which occasional farming will be sufficient. It 
is very important ‘n cropping, not to permitany th mg 
to grow within four feet of the tree; also preserve 
the roots uninjured for at Jeast that distance by cul- 
tivating the ground very superficia) ). 

Selection of Fruits, de Aer an experience of 
some twenty years in the cultivation of at least one 
thousand varieties of fruit, it is confidently believed, 
the number of varieties muy be narrowed down to 
those herein enumerated, and which will generally 
be found sufficient for every purpose. It has been 
ascertained, that many of the fruits of the most ex- 
alted character in other climates, when introduced 
with us, prove to be inferior and valueless. 

The Apple.—This isdeemed the most valuable of 
all fruits cultivated in the United States—inasmuch 
as large quantities are not only anes for home 
consumption, but for exportation. Foreign demand 
for American apples is becoming so great, that the 
Pippin and some other choice varieties in Eurepean 
markets will readily command ten dollars per barrel. 

The apple wil! accommodate itself to ary soil that 
is not decidedly wet, but prefers a stiffloam. The 
trees may be planted from thirty to forty feet apart, 
according to.the richness of the.soil. If planted 
sixty feet apart, the ground may still be advantage- 
ously cropped. 

The following varieties succeed well in our cli- 
mate, viz: the Benoni, Early Sweet Bough, Early 
Harvest, Maiden’s lush, Summer Queen, Niack 
Pippin, Fall Pippin, Monmouth Pippin, Superb Sweet, 
Orange Pippin, CEsopas Spitzenburg, Beil Flower, 
Daver’s Winter Sweet, Pennock’s Red Winter, Min- 
ister, Rhode Island Greening, Wine Apple, Rusbury 
Russet, Catlin, Newton Pippin, and Lady Apple. 

The Peach.—This most delicions fruit, unsurpass- 
ed by any other in flavor, flourishes in most parts of 
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the United States. The Peach Juxuriates in a rich 
sandy loam, but will conform itself to almost any 
soil that is friable, and kept in a cultivated state. 
Fifteen or twenty feet asunder is deemed a good dis- 
tance for the peachtree. It is recommended to se- 
lect the most elevated situation for planting your 
peach orchards, ‘unprotected by shelter, and on nor- 
thern exposures, so as to retard their blooming. 
The fruit is produced on shoots of the preceding 
conte growth, and in order to prevent the limbs from 

coming too long and straggling. it is advisable to 
shorten the branches one or two feet; which will not 
only prevent the tree from becoming broken by the 
weight of fruit, but will make the tree more symmet- 
rical. In order to obtain fine large fruit, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that you should resort to thinning 
the young fruit. This operation should be done re- 
gularly, that the fruit may be equally distributed o- 
ver the tree. When the peaches are about the size 
of a marble, begin to thin, and never permit them to 
grow nearer each other than the width of your hand. 

In our climate, aimost the only enemy that we have 
to encunter is the worm, which attacks the tree just 
about the surface of the ground, or a little beneath. 
Itcommences its work by penetrating the bark, and 
feeding on the alburnum, until the tree is sometimes 
completely encircled ; from which there is a copious 
exudation of sap, and frequently ends in complete 
destruction of the tree. One of the remedies is the 
application of refuse tobacco applied around the 
trunk of the tree. Another mode is to make a small 
cavity around the trunk, and pour in a pint of fish or 
beef brine, twice or thrice during the season. The 
most effectual mode of preventing their attacks, is to 
surround the (trunk of the tree before the eggs are 
deposited with a small mound of earth or unleached 
ashes; which remove at the approach of cold weath- 
er. The eggs of this worm are deposited from the 
last of April to the first of June. Varieties which 
have proved first rate here, are the Early York, Ear- 
ly Crawford, Cooledge’s Favorite, Early Royal 
George, Grosse Mignonne, Noblesse, Morris’ White, 
Old Mixon Citing, Old Mixon Free, Malta, Red 
Cheek Malacatune, Yellow Rareripe, Red Rareripe, 
Lemon Cling, Crawford’s Late Malacatune, Smock 
Free, Rodman’s Cling, Late Heath. 

The Pear.—The easy culture of this fruit, its adap- 
tation to any soil that is not too compact or Wet, its 
excellency and productiveness; the longevity of the 
tree, and its season since the introduction of new va- 
rieties, heing protracted almost through the whole cy- 
cle of the year; render it one of the most. desirable 
fruits which can be cultivated in the United States. 
The roots of the Pear extend more perpendicularly 
than the Apple; and therefore require a deeper soil. 
The Pear flourishes most on & deep rich soil, that is 
comparatively light and porous, so as to allow a free 
filtration, and-throurh whieh its roots may easily 
penetrate. This tree assumes a pyramidal form in 
its growth, and’ requires less distance than the Apple. 
Twenty feet in arich soil is a good distance, but less 
answers in a poorer soil. The malady which is oc- 
castoually destructive to the Pear, is called blight. 
It generally attacks the tree during the months of 
June and July, causing the tree or a portion of it to turn 
black ; its leaves wither at once, as by a stroke of 
the sun, and frequently in a few days you may have 
your tree completely destroyed. Horticuiturists 
have ascribed it to different causes; hut whether it is 
produced by a superabundant flow of sap, causing a 
rupture of the vessels; by a stroke of the sun; or by 
4 minute insect, (which we have no doubt is the true 





cause,) puncturing the sap wood, and eating it com- 
pletely around the limb, se as to intercept the passage 
of the sap, the only remedy is to amputate the limbs 
below the effected part, and burnthem. If the dis- 
ease return, repeat the remedy. 

The following are most desirable varieties, viz: 
Citron des Carmes, Jargonelle, Dearborn’s Seedling, 
Julienne, Benerre Bose, Beuerre Spence, Capeau- 
mont, Cushing, Dix, Dutchess D’Angouleme, Rio de 
Wurtemburg, Hacon’s Incomparable, Louise Bonne 
de Jersey, Marie Louise, Napoleon, Seckle, Bartlett, 
Beurre D’Aremberg, Beuerre Dial, Beuerre Rance, 
Beuerre Easter, Passe Colmar, Winter Crassane, 
Catillac, Pound. r 

The Plum.—This fruit succeeds best on a rich fria- 
ble soil, with a dry sub-soil. The Plum is subject to 
the attack of a small insect called the curculio, which 
makes a semi-circular incision on the fruit and depo- 
sits its egg. The egg soon hatches, and the fruit 
drops, and the grub or larva leaves it. It enters the 
ground, trom whence it emerges during the next 


spring in a winged form, ready to commence its de- . 


predations with the appearance of the young fruit. 
Various plans have been adopted to obviate this evil. 
Paving the ground to the extent of the branches of 
the trees has been found most effectual, by prevent- 
ing the insect from entering the earth and finding a 
winter habitation. Also, by planting the trees in 
poultry yards, or in situations where the ground is 
much trodden. Plum orchards should ‘always be 
planted where hogs and sheep can have access, the 
former will eat the fallen fruit containing the insect 
in a larva state ; and the latter, by rubbing against the 
trees, leaves an odor peculiarly obnoxious to this in- 
sect. The following list embraces some of the finest 
varieties: Bingham, Caledonian, Coe’s Golden Drop, 
Duane’s Purple, Green Gage, Prince’s Imperial 
Gage, German Prune, Jackworth’s Imperatrice, 
Kirke’s Plum, Orleans, Reine Claude Violette, Bol- 
mer’s Washington, Royal Hative, Huling’s Superb, 
Semiana. 

Cherrries.—This tree is perfestly hardy and flour- 
ishes any where in the United States and almost on 
any soil. They prefer arich loam. The best varie- 
ties are Knigh'’s Early Black, Davenport’s Early 
Black, Large Black Biganean, Napoleon Biganean, 
Black Eagle, Sparhawk’s Honey, Elton, Black Tar- 
tarian, May Duke, Plumstone Morello, Carnation. 

Apricots. —This tree r.quires a rich mould. They 


will not fourish in sandy or cold damp soils. It is ; 


particularly liable to the attacks of the curculio ; and 
requires the same treatment as the plum. The best 
vavieties are the Early Red, Moorpark, Royal, Brus- 
sels and Peach Apricot. 

The Nectarine requires the same soil and cultivation 
as prescribed for the peach. Jt is also subject to the 
attack of the cureulio, with the other smooth skinned 
fruits. ‘The best varieties are the Early Violet, El- 
ruye, Perkins’ Seedling and Red Roman. 


,. 


Quince.—This is a most valuable fruit and should ! 
it flourishes most : 
in amoist soil; particularly in situations pear rivu- 


be more extensively cuitivated. 


lets, but will accommodate itself to upland if not too 
sandy and dry, if the land is kept thoroughly cultivated, 
The best are the Large Orange, Portugal and Pear 
shaped. 

and a sheltered situation are most suitable for Grape 
Vines. 
ing would occupy too much space. For information 
[refer you to Kenrick, Downing, and other worké 


upoe the subject. It has been ascertained that the © 
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Grape.—A deep, light, rich soil, upon hes bottom, * 
(0) 


To furnish directions for pruning and traine ‘ 


ow 
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foreign varieties do not succeed with us, unless culti- 
vated under glass. For open culture, our natives are 
decidedly to be preferred. ‘The best are the Isabella, 
Catawba, Bland’s Virginia, Elsinburgh and Norton’s 
Virginia Seedling. 

Strawberry.—This being universally acknowledged 
to be the most delicious of the small fruits, I have 
determined to append a few practical directions with 
regard to its cultivation and the selection of the best 
varieties. In a deep rich soil the roots of the Straw- 
berry penetrate eighteen inches or two feet. The 
soil, therefore, should be worked very deep, and a 
quantity of rotted manure well incorporated. Pul- 
verize the ground thoroughly, and mark off your beds 
by a line in rows three feet apart, with an alley of 
eighteen inches. Set the plants in the rows eighteen 
inches asunder, and suffer the vines to extend so as 
to occupy the whole three feet space—observing to 
cultivate them two or three times during the spring 
and summer with the hoe, and exterminate the 
weeds and grass as they make their appearance. 
The alternate space of eighteen inches permit noth- 
ing to grow on, as this is designed as an alley for the 
gatherers to walk on. You may prepare your beds 
to any extent, by marking off the ground alternately 
in spaces of three feet and eighteen inches. The 
Strawberry will adapt itself to any rich soil so as to 
be productive; but the soil which it greatly prefers 
isadeep loam. The best varieties for our climate 
are: The Early Scarlet, Red Wood, liudson Bay, 
Bayne’s Prolific, Hovey’s Seedling and Downton. 
We may also add the Alpine Monthly. 





METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, FROM 28rn 
OCTOBER, TO THE 27ru NOVEMBER. 


Kept at Scheliman Hall, near Sykesville, Carroll co. Md. | 


‘uken at 6 o'clock sa. m., 2 o'clock, noon, und «t 6 o'clock, p.m, | 














ted to attract the curious, to enlighten the practicals 
and to stimulate the spirit of improvement that is rife 
in this community. Our farmers are fast putting off 
the narrow prejudice that would regard science as 
an impertinent pretender, and already weleume her 
asa valuable fejlow-laborer in the field 

This is the “true faith,” and will be fruitful in good 
works, enough to give us the high rank in the agricul- 
ture of the State at which we aim. 

Yours truly, H. 

Bel-Air, 24ta Nov. 1846. 

Nov. 18th. 1846.—The Harford Co. Agricultural 
Club metin pursuance of previous notice. Alexan- 
der Norris, Esq. was called to the chair, as President 
pro. tem. and H. D. Gough as Secretary. 

Prof. Baer of Carroll Co. was introduced by the 
President, and at the request of the Club, delivered a 
lecture on Agricultural Chemistry. 

After the address, it was unanimously 

Resolved, that the thanks of the Club be tendered 
tu Prof. Baer, for his able and eloquent lecture. 

Resolved, that this ineeting adjourn to the 2nd Sa- 
turday in December. 

Resolved, that these proceedings be published by 
the Secretary. A. L. Jarnerr, 

Sec. Harford Co. Agricul. Club. 





MASTODON COTTON. 

This is a new kind of Cotton, introduced into the 
United States a few years since by Mr. M. E. Abbey, 
of Mussissippi. Those of our readers who have read 
the Journal attentively, have no doubt seen statements 
relative to it. What there is of this Cotton, is the 
product of three seeds, which Mr. Abbey said be ob- 
tained from some one from Mexico or Calitornia, 
four or five years since. Last winter, having seen 
some of the Cotton, brought by a friend from New 
Orleans, where it ix sold at from 13 to 16 cents, while 
other Cottons were selling at 7 and 8,—and liking it 
much, we published such articles coming in our way 
calculated o enlighten our people in relation to it. 

Below will be found acommut ication from our old 
friend, C. F. Ficxune, of Crawford county, in this 
State. It willbe seen that Mr. F. purchased some 
of the seed last winter, and it sustains the high char- 
acter heretofore given itby Mr. Abbey. He has sent 
us a sample, which can be seen at our office. Not 
having yet seen any Sea Island Cotton, we cannot 
make the comparison; but from the price paid for it, 
it cannot be very far inferiortoil. Of one thing we 
believe all will agree, and it is, that it is far better 
than any of our Upland Cotton. Concerning its adap- 
tation, and yield, m our climate, we kuow nothing 
more than we have seen from Messrs. Abbey and 
Fickling. The former wedo not know; but Mr. F. 
we know well, and would rely upon his judgment as 
soon as upon thatof any planter in Georgia.— Georgia 
Journal. 

Crawrorp Country, Ga., Oct. 23, 1646. 





Wind. Temperuture Remurks. 
Wavy NW, 43 53 45 Cloudy 
sv WwW WS 5S 5 Clear 
BOW W_ SE | 33 56 SW Frost Clear Cloudy 
aie EB F/ 46 53 52 Rain 
le E E| 53 56 57 Rain 
QE E S| 60 63 61 |Rain 5 1-2 in. Cloudy 
3)2W_SW_W) 57 & 63 Fog Clear 
4W NW NW’) 57 57 3 53 [Rain 1-2 1m. Cloudy 
SINW NW W) 43 56 5) Clear 
6NE E €E | 48 56 53 [Cloudy fine Rain 
JE NE NE 45 533 54 Rain 
SE E 38! 57 61 60 Rain 2 1-2in. 
O9NW W WW! 58 7 63 Cloudy — Clear 
1wiw WwW W5 73 64 Clear 
11SE W W) SO 6 6 |Fog Clear Cloudy 
32iN N N| 50 63 53) Clear, Cloudy, 
13)N WE} SI 3 43 \Cloudy Rain !-l0in Clear 
14iN NE EF! 40 46 43 |Cloudy Rain 2-10 in Cloudy 
bE WwW WH DO 50 Cloudy ——- Clear 
16jiw W W) 3 53.48 Clear 
Www 8 sw 8 3D Clear 
18;\SW 8W SW #@ 55 55 F Cloudy 
19/3 8 8; 30 34 49 |Clondy in 1 12 in. 
20\W NW NW) 53 4 43 Clear 
QINW WwW S'R 6 43 Clear 
3 8S Sw) St 45 Clear Cloudy Rain 
Nw W W'S 4 % Clear 
Maw WwW WB 48 43) Cloudy 
js NW W) 43 42 33 Rain 1-2in Cloudy Snow 
2INW NWN 24 29 25 Ice Cloudy | 
27\N Ww 119 Cloudy | 


} 
HARFORD CU. AGRICULTURAL CLUB. |_| 
To the Editor of the American Farmer: 
Dear Sin.—Below | hand you the proceedings of 
our Club on the 18th inst. 
The Jecture of Prof. Baer was listened to by a_ 
numerous and attentive audience, and gave great sat- 
isfaction. Its lucid and familiar style, striking ex- | 
periments, and happy illustrations were well calcula-— 


| cost me $5 per bushel. 


| To the Editor of the Georgia Journal. 


My Dear Sir :—I have noticed a long article in 


| your paper, from M. EB. Abbey, of Miss., relative to 
| the Mastodon Cotten, and a description of its seed. 


Mr. A. is correct in his statement. | visited New 


‘Orleans last Spring and obtained Mastoden Cotton 


seed, enough to plant 20 acres of land this year—they 
The weed is large and bend- 
ing with weight—the bolls are extremely large, and 
seem to mature finely in this climate—and ] take this 
method of informing my friends and the public that 
I will be enabled to dispose of from one to two hun- 
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dred bushels of Mastodon Cotton Seed this winter at 
$2,50 per bushel. 

1am in hopes, sir, you will give this. a place in 
your valuable paper, and that all other newspaper 
Editors in Georgia that have the least feeling for the 
farming interets of our State, will do the same. I 








have enclosnd to you a smal! sample of the Mastodon 
Cotton, with five or six seed of the same, for your 
macnees 3 
remain with great respect, 
Your friend, 
C. F. Ficxuina. 











From Downing’s * Horticulturist.” 


HOW TO RENOVATE AN OUTCAST. 


BY J. B. W., NEW YORK. 





Tt is very rarely that experiments are properly | have already seen a paper, read before the Academy 
made or accurately reported. The following one, | of Seiences at Paris, by M. Bousstncatt, bearing 
on a subject highly interesting to every cultivator of | directly on the diseases of plants as affected by the 
Pear Trees on the sea-board, appears to us highly sat- | salts of iron, which confirm and extend our own 
isfactory in both respects. | crude views on this subject. The substance of this 

Suct of our readers us are familiar with the Ap- | essay, we shall, at some convenient moment, lay be- 
pendix on Fruits, are well aware that we do believe | fore our readers 
in the natural * running out” of varieties. In other! [n the meantime, we beg the attention of our 
words, we are confident that wherever a variety, ! readers to the plain and simple mode adopted in the 
once productive and excellent in a certain soil, fails, | experiment below. If, as we are convinced, a tree, 
it is for the want of certain conditions necessary to| which some have condemned as an “outcast” from 
its success. Enther it has exhausted the soil of those | pomological society, may be renovated so easily as 
constituents nece-sary to health and productiveness ; | this, it is quite worth while to “spare” it. 











or, if the tree is a young one, and immediately | quantities of the substances added to the soil to reno- 


shows signs of decay, it is evident that it has been 
propagated from an unhealthy and diseased stock. 
The hints we gave our cogrespondent below, were 
based on some chemical notions, which were only 
vague theory then, but which subsequent observations 
have given us greater confidence in. The renovating 
substances that we recommended in this case, were 
intended to be adapted to the peculiarities of the soil 
of J. B. W., but all the alteration which we are able, 
even now, to suggest for other sites, would be to sub- 
stitute air-slocked lime for charcoal, in heavier soils, 
that are naturally deficient in the former substanee., | 
The salts of iron, and especially sulphate of iron, | 
has a specific action upon the disease which attacks, | 
in unfavorable soil or climate, the epidermis of the | 
pear and other plants, both on the leaf and fruit. Ob- 
servations of the occasional results of blacksmith’s 
cinders, applied to this tree, in various parts of the 
country, first drew our attention to this fact. - We! 








vate it, were, it should be remembered, applied to a 
tree nearly full grown. One half, one fourth, or less, 
should, of. course be used to trees of correspondingly 
less size and age. 2 

A hint may be taken from this treatment of old 
trees, for the better culture of young ones on soil 
naturally unfavorable.—Eb. 

To the Editor of the Horticulturist. 

You will remember the conversation we had to- 
gether three years ago, about the apparently worn- 
out condition of my Virgalieu or St. Michael ( Doyen- 
né—Ep.) pear trees. 1 spoke of them then, in. the 
language of Knight and Kenrick, as “degenerate out- 
casts.” Though they had once borne me excellent 
crops of fruit, which I have never seen sur 
yet for several years they have only produced crack 
ed, blighted, miserable fruit—indeed such as was ab- 
solutely worthless. } 

I remarked to you, that I considered the variety 
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worn out, and good for nothing in my neighborhood, 
and that [ intended to eut down my trees, which 
were large and fine, and ought to yield every year | 
several bushels. 

My situation is a sheltered one in Westchester | 
county ; and after some inquiries about my soil, | 
which is a light, though excellent, sandy loam, you 
told me that you believed the trees had exhausted | 
the proper elements from the soil; that in conse- | 
quence the fruit failed, and recommended me, in- | 
stead of cutting them down, to renovate them. 

Struck with the force of your reasoning at the 
time, which I have not leisure now to repeat to your 
readers, | determined to make a trial] with two trees. | 
I did so, in the fal] of 1843. I have now the pleasure 
of repeating in writing, what I told you verbally, that 
I have now had two crops ot beautiful fair fruit, as 
excellent as the finest that grew upon my Soil twen- 
ty years ago. 

As many persons about New York and Long Island, 
have trees of the Doyenné or Virgalieu pear in the 
same degenerate condition in which mine were, I 
comply with your request to give a simple statement 
of my proceeding with my trees, premising in the 
outset, that it is entirely based upon the hints I re- 
ceived from you. 

In the month of October, 1843, I took in hand two 
Jarge and thrifty Virgalieu pear trees, about twenty 
or thirty feet in height. 1 first scraped off all the 
rough bark, and coated the trunk of the tree over 
with a paintbrush. I next ent out about one third of 
all the poorest branches, and shortened the head of 
the tree one-third, by ‘heading back” the principal 
limbs, covering the wounds after paring them, with 
tried,) recommended on page 32 of the ** Fruits and 
the “shellac solution,” (the best thing I have ever 
Fruit ‘Trees of America.” 

1 then dug a trench, four feet wide around the 
whole ball of roots, b, untouched about six feet in 
diameter. The roots—all the roots, large or small— 
that extended beyond this ball, I cut off; and 1 should 
judge that 1 cut off about one-third of the roots ; or, 
as you advised me, about an equal proportion to the 
branches reduced. 

The trench itself, which was four feet wide, I dug 
. twenty inches deep; and carted away ail the old soil 
from it to another part of my garden. I next carted 
in an equal quantity of soil from a field of good pas- 
ture, where the sod had not been broken up for sev- 
, eral years. I drew this earth, composed pretty 
largely of the sod itself, and filled the trench around 
both trees. 

To each tree I then applied the following substan- 
ces, viz., two bushels of refuse or scoria from a 
blacksmith’s forge, two bushels of charcoal pretty 
well broken, and two pounds of potash well pulveriz- 
ed. These substances I had on the spot, and mingled 
them with the fresh soil as it was put in the trench. 
After the trench was full of soil containing these 
stimulants, | had the whole of its contents thoroughly 
_ intermixed, by turning them over and over again 
with the spade. This is the whole of the process, 
_ Now a word about the results. 

_ The first summer after the trees had been operat- 

ed upon—that of 1844, | was surprised and delighted 
with the luxuriance and vigor of the new growth. 
It was very healthy, and had the appearance of that 
ofa very fine young tree. Suffice it to say, the tree 
had formed a new and handsome head. 

Next season, 1845, it blossomed moderately. But 
almost every blossom set, and gave me a fruit. Every 
fruit, to my great joy and satisfaction, was large, fair 





and smooth; the growth wosclean and healthy, and 
the leaves dark green in color. 

This year, 1 havé had a fine crop: two bushels 
from one tree, four bushels from the other They 
were superb fruit—genuine, old-fashioned Virgalieus; 
and [ cannot doubt that my trees will continue to 
bear such for many years. 

I need notsay, that I and many others are convinc- 
ed by this experiment, that the pear tree, of many 
sorts in my neighborhood, have failed from a want 
of proper sustenance in the soil. Whether the re- 


| ceipt you gave me, may be improved upon or not,| 


cannot say ; but I can say, that, so far, it has answered 
perfectly ; and it is my belief that every old and en. 


| feebled pear tree, that bears cracked fruit, may he 


restored to good health and a fine bearing condition 
by following the same rules. J. B. W. 


THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
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The Ameiican Farmer. 

The 2d volume of the new series of this journal 
commenced on the Ist of July, 1846—It is issued on 
the Ist of each month. 

Terms:—Single copies $1—Six copies for $5— 
Thirteen copies for $10.—Thirty copies for $20. 

Sample Nos. will te sent to any one desirous of 
aiding in the circulation of the * Farmer.” 

Address SAMUEL SANDS, 
122 Bartmore Srreet, Barrimone. 


























PRINCE GEORGE’S CO. AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

We have received the proceedings of this spiriled 
Society, at its sixth annual meeting, held at Up- 
per Marlboro’ on the 28th Oct., and we are highly 
gratified to learn that it was better attended than 
upon any former occasion. It would, indeed, be 
“ passing strange’’ if an association so eminently cal- 
culated to advance the interests of the planting and 
farming interests, had not gained strength with each 
succeeding year, located as it is in one of the oldest 
and most wealthy counties of our state. Patriotism 
brought it into being, and the liberality of the prin- 
ciples upon which its constitution is based, backed 
as those principles have been by a high order of in- 
telligence, and an enterprise too elastic to succumb 
to difficulties, have not only thus far vouchsafed a 
healthful existence, but offers to its friends a sure 
guaranty for its long continued usefulness. That it 
may increase in power until its benefits and blessings 
shall extend throughout the limits of that good old 
county, is our most fervent prayer. Nay, that the 
glorious example of its founders and supporters may 
be followed in every county in Maryland where a 
society does not already exist; for we are very cer- 
tain that a better means of advancing the agricultur- 
al interests, could not be devised by the ingenuity of 
man, nor could there be one more worthy of the sus- 
taining hand of public spirit. 

The address of Dr.John H. Bayne, delivered upon 
the occasion, is one of the best and most accomplish- 
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ed productions of the kind we have read for many 
years. The matters treated by him are full of inter- 
est, are discussed with great perspicuity of thought, 


viceable by rendering the Jime, prepared from it, (the 
limestone) more porous and cousequently more per- 
meab!e by the atmosphere, water, and all other a- 
‘gents, having a hand in preparing it for its final as- 


propriety of diction, and witha profound knowledge | sin itacion, with the organs of plants; and that it will 


of the sciences connected with the several subjects 
which he so happily brought to the consideration of 
his audience. We commend its perusal toevery one 
who can enjoy an intellectual treat, whose every 
sentence breathes a scientific truth, and whose great- 
est beauty is simplicity. 

The reports of the several committees will be given 
in our next. 





Tue action or Cuarcoar as A Manure.—Char- 
coal being an insujuble substance, the question is of- 
ten asked, how can it act as a manure, vegetables 
being only able to take up such food, through their 
roots and spongioles, as may he presented to them 
in a liquid form? ‘True, Charcoal is an insoluble 
substance, and therefore, cannot, of itself, be taken 
up into the vegetable system; but it can and does 
act as a caterer, or provider of manure for vegeta- 
bles. [t absorbs ammonia from the atmos- 
phere, and possesses, according to Liebig, above 
allother substances, the power of condensing the 
ammonia thus absorbed within its pores. When 
heated to redness, it absorbs 90 times its volume of 


have this effect, there can be but little room to doubt, 
pit being well known that lime when exposed to the 
| air, rain, etc. soon becomes a carbonate, and almost 
insoluble in pure water; but soluble in water impreg- 
nated with carbonic acid (as rain water always is), 
thereby becoming a super carbonate (a soluble salt), 
and in this form it is absorbed by the growing plants. 
The silica, then, by dividing the particles of this 
lime, and thus exposing a greater surface to the ac- 
tion of the solvent and atmosphere, causes the lime, 
the sooner to change its caustic for its carbonated 
state, and from that to pass into its soluble form. 
This reasoning is based upon the presumption that it 
will meet with no sulphate of iron or other salt, ca- 
pable of decomposing and of being decomposed by 
it; but even in this case, the greater part of it will be 
utilized by nature, in the manner before indicated. 
Thu we see that the lime prepared from this lime- 
stone changes its caustic for its soluble form, and be- 
comes food for plants sooner than that prepared from 
the pure white limestone. However as the lime 
made from the latter retains its caustic state (this 
being the only form in which lime acts as a promoter 
of the decomposition of organic matter) longer, it 
will be found to be more valuable on soils rich in 
undecomposed vegetable matter. 
In burning limestone, containing much either of 





ammoniacal gas, which by the first succeeding rain | silica or alumina, it is necessary to use the lowest 


is separated trom it, descends into the earth ina fluid 
state, and thus becomes the direct food of plants. 
While the charcoal being relieved of its burthen is 
ready to re-absorb and condense another body of 
ammoniacal gas, tu be held in reserve, and convey- 
ed by the next succeeding rain into the earth, there 
again to furnish a new supply of fuod fur plants. 


HARFORD COUNTY BLUE LIMESTONE. 

We insert below, a paper from the pen of Mr. Jo- 
seph Roberts, Chemist, containing an analysis of a 
specimen of what is termed the Harford County 
Biue Limestone. 
accuracy, and the analysis accounts, in our opinion, 
very satisfactorily for the reason why there should 
be great caution exercised in burning it, as owing to 
the presence of silica, vitrification is apt to ensue 
under the action of white heat. His suggestions too, 
with regard to the cause of the prompt action of 
lime burnt from this stone, are worthy of full con- 
sideration, as they appear to us to be based upon 
philosophic principles. Thanking the analyst for his 
very able remarks, we commend them to our 
readers. 

Analysis of the Blue Limestone of Harford County. 


| heat that will cause the limestone to part with its 
| carbonic acid (red heat) otherwise it will become 
| vitrified by the union of the silica or alumina, as 
; the case may be, with the lime; this takes place ata- 
| bout white heat. With much respect, j 

JOS. ROBERTS. © 
To Samuel Sands, Esq. 


Pumapecrnia, 11th Mo. 6th, 1846, 
To the Editor of the American Farmer. 

Reading an article in the Jast paper of the Ameri- 
can Farmer, on the cultivation of the pea, and obser- 
ving that the only remedy for preventing the inju 
of the Bug tothe dry pea, was late planting; 1 wi 


The analyst has been made with | state the result of an experiment | tried some years 


ago. The common garden pea, which we plant- 
ed, had almost universally a hole in them ; which 
had been so for many years, that many persons 
thought they would not grow without; and | have 
heard say of some that would not eat peas for fear of 
eating Bugs. Having discovered mm the green poc 
after it had atts ined its full size, a small speck ° 
site each pea, which } found to be the egg from which 
was produced, through different stages of growth, the 
bug, which had done so much in jury to and cause. of 
much merriment about eating Peas. The remedy 
that! tried, was to gather them as soon as they were 
fully ripe and perfectly dry, toput them in bottles 
and cork them air tight, which prevented the growth 
of this insect, for on opening them in the spring to 





Lime, - = + =" ae lant there was not a bug to be seen. The philoso- 

Carbonic acid, : 7 . - 3827 + of the experiment to me, was, that no insect or 

Bilice, - - tie. sg 7.50 — |animal could live and grow without air. 

Black oxide ofiron, - + + 41.25 J. E. 

Water, - - - - - 1.00 re oe 

i eld NEW YORK FARMERS’ CLUB. 
——— |. Yesterday an adjoured meeting was held at the 
10000 | Repository in the Park, Judge Livincston in the 
The silica contained in the limestone, may be ser-i Chair. The Secretary read a letter from Calvin 
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Post of Tennessee, on Metals found in that region. 
A rich vein of Tin ore has been discovered by this 

fentieman. He has also found Zinc ore which he be- 

leves to be rich in Silver. Of these he is ready to 
send specimens, if desired—a communication was 
next read from Jeseph Arnold of Esopus, on the Dis- 
eases of the Potato.—Mr. Wakeman read from an 
English periodical an aceount of an analysis of the 
water contained in healthy and in the diseased Pota- 
toes, interspersed with remarks of his own, which 
finally gave rise to a discussion between Messrs. Van 
Wyck, Underhill and the Chairman.—Prof. Mares 
remarked that the red Potato, which has been exten- 
sively used m our refectories and elsewhere for sev- 
eral years, appears to have been taken originally, 
five years ago, from South America—the potato itself 
was planted here, and not the seed merely.— Messrs. 
Van Dyck and Underhill followed with statements of 
various facts, and conjectures as to their cause.— Dr. 
Fieip made observations going to prove, with the 
arguments of gentlemen who had preceded him, that 
Potatoes planted early in the season are exempted 
from decay ; those planted at a middie period were, 
in his own experience, very much injured by the rot. 
From these circumstances he had interred that t:ere 
is a particular period at which Potatoes are inclined 
to rot—that before and after this period no symptoms 
of decay are observable.—Judge Van Wrex thought 
ita bad plan to dig potatoes early and put them in 
cellars. They are betterleft in the ground—covered 





sap appears injured as well as the Jeaves and fruit, th” 
latter being rendered knotty and. crisped, as it were. 
When fruits are in blossom, he fully believed that the 
gases wil] have their effect at a distance or ten or fif- 
teen miles from the kiln. Samples were laid on the ta- 
ble of leaves of the Newtown Pippin, the Sugar-Beet, 
Carrots, and several trees, in which redish holes were 
cut and in others the withered appearance of having 
been subject to a strong heat was produced—solely 
by influence of these gases, which affect all orchards, 
but especially the Newtown Pippin, because of its 
more delicate nature.—Prof. Mares said that as the 
Doctor's observations had every appearance of accu- 
racy, a rationale might be deduced therefrom. A so- 
lution of alum applied to plants kills them immediate. 
ly. Alum is sulphate of alumia and sulphate of pot- 
ass; a combination of various ingredients produced in 
brick-kilns forms alum, which is sent out constantly 
from the furnace in infinitessimal quantities, and pre- 
cipitated on all vegetation in its reach. The gases 
wil] not travel ten miles, but the alum may be carried 
to that distaince by mixing with the atmosphere. 
Mr. Fierp made some remarks on the deleterious 
effects of Sulphur on vegetation as observed by him- 
self while burning a small quantity in his garden. 
The Secretary read atranslation account from a 
French periodical of the most Northern Garden in 
the world, and on the Vegetables cultivated at Bosse- 
kep, Elvebakken, Kaafiord and Talvig in Lapland. 
| These four villages are situated around the Fiord of 





by from 4 to 6 inches of earth, according to the se- | Alten. a long and narrow gulf which penetrates deep 
verity of the season—until the frost is too severe for | into the land. It is situated in Jat. 70° North and in 
them, and then it is time to house them. —Mr. ‘Dye | Jon. 2/910’ East. The climate is very rigorous ; 
of Seneca Co. rose and made a number of obsefva- | the medium temperature does not surpass the point of 
tions on Potatoes generally, and one case in particu- | congelation. In a botanical point of view. the Win- 
Jar—in which he had planted his Potatoes in the last | ter of thatelimate is seven months, Summer three 
week of April, dug them up in the first week of the | months, Spring and Autumn one month each. The 
following July, and had a constant supply of very | plants of Alten accomplish all their growth in the 
large ones for a long time. They were planted on an | space of five months They awake in May from their 
originally low piece of cround, reclaimed and render- Winter sleep, but it is not till July that they kee P 
ed so productive by being covered with a large quan- | their increased growth, for it is then only that the 
tity of chip-stuff. For the piece of ground, the erop temperature does not descend below the freezing 
obtained was an uncommonly large one, and not atafl | point. This month is, in temperature, like April in 








diséased Perhaps this last was owing to the chip- 
stuff so plentifully supplied.—Judge Metes read a 
statement of the prodigious quantity of 200 bushels of | 
Californian Rye being obtained from one sere:— | 
Prof. Mapes remarked that the principal ingredient 
in the Potato was fecula, which, when found in a na- 
tural state, is always in small spheres, and these, when 
wetted, swell and burst, and becomes slippery and 
slimy. Under other circumstances than moisture, 
this property does not become apparent. The Pro- 
fessor showed that the formation of acetic acid"ik a 
eause of the rot in the Potato, and that in devising 
remedies, the means of destroying this acetic shéuld 
be taken into consideration. One remedy he had 
found to be the application of artificial carbonate of 
lime to the upper surface of the plant. 

A discussion then arose between Prof. M., Dr. Un- 
derhill and Dr. Field, on the relative virtues of Lime 
and Chalk as manure for crops. Chalk is decidedly 
better than Lime, was the opinion finally agreed 
upon. 

The regular subject then came up for diseunssion— 
The noxious influence of the Gases from Bric k-Kilns 
on Vegetation. Dr. Unverms stated an instance 
that he had known in which an orchard within half a 
mile of a kiln was nearly ruined by the gases. If 
there is no:fog, dew, or rain at the time the gas pas- 
ses over, little or no injury is done to the vegetation. 
But when the gas settles, on a tree for instance, the 





Paris.—A letter was read, by request of Mr. Van 
Wyek, on the propriety of building nests for wrens, 
whieh are very serviceable in ridding the land 
of worms.—After some discussion, the subject for the 
regular meeting on next Tuesday was announced.— 
N.Y. Tribune. 





PRESERVATION OF APPLES. 

We think the following extract from Downine’s 
“ Fruits and Fruit Trees of America,” furnishes the 
best answer that can be given to the various inquiries 
we have received in relation to preserving apples. 

In order to secure sotindness and preservation, it 1s 
indispensably necessary that the fruit should be gath- 
ered by hand. For winter fruit the gathering is de- 
layed as long as possible, avoiding severe frosts, and 
the most successful practice with our extensive or- 
charuists is to place the good fruit directly, ina care- 
ful manner, in new, tight flour barrels, as soon as 
gathered from the tree. These barrels should be 
gently shaken while filling, and the head closely pres- 
sed in; they are then placed in a cool shady exposure 
under a shed open to the air or on the north side ofa 
building, protected by a covering of boards over the 
top, where they remain for a fortnight, or until the 
cold becomes too severe, when they are transferred 
to acool, dry cellar, in which air can be admitted 
occasionally in brisk weather. A cellar for this pur- 
pose, should be dug in dry, gravelly, or sandy soil, 
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with, if possible, a slope to the north; or at any rate 
with openings on the north side for the admission of 
air, in weather not excessively cold. Here the bar- 
rels should be placed on tiers on their sides, und the 
cellar should be kept as dark as possible. 

When apples are exported, each fruit in the barrel 
should be wrapped in a clean coarse paper, and the 
barrels should be placed in adry, airy place, between 
decks. 


From the American Quarterly Journal of Agriculture and 
Science. 
THE HESSIAN FLY. 
BY ASA FITCH, M. D. 

The insect which we are about to consider, has for 
along period been, at times, a severe sceurge, in 
every district of ourcountry. Itis more formidable to 
us, says Dr. B. S. Barton, than would be an army of 
twenty thousand Hessians, or of any other twenty 
thousand hirelings, supplied with all the implements 
of war. Hence it has forced itself prominently to the 
notice both of agriculturists and men of science. 
No other insect of the tens of thouiands that teem in 
our land, has received a tithe of the attention, or been 
chronicled with a tithe of the voluminonsness that 
has been assigned to this species. Our scientific 
journals, our agricultural magazines, and our com- 
mon newspapers, have each accorded to it a conspi- 
cuous place in their columns. As may well be sup- 
posed, almostevery point in its history, has by one 
and another of its observers, been closely investigated, 
and laid before the public. Very little that is new, 
can therefore at this day be embodied in an account 
of this species. The most that an observer ean ac- 
complish, is toadd his testimony in confirmation of 
facts that have been already announced. The most 
that a writer can aim at, is to gather the various pa- 
pers that are scattered through volumes sufficiently 
numerous of themselves to form a library, sift from 
them whatever they contaiu of importance, and ar- 
range the facts thus acquired. mto a connected and 
symmetrical memoir. Such isthe object of the pre- 
sentessay; to carefully review the various accounts 
that have been hitherto published, extract from each 
the items of value which it contains, compare these 
with personal observations made under favorable 
circumstances during the past twelve months, and 
with the materials thus acquired, write out a history 
of this species, more ample v its details than any that 
has been hitherto attempted, and containing a com- 
plete summary of all that is known of this insect 
down to the present day. 

It isa European Insect. 

For several years subsequent to the first appear- 
ance of the Hessian fly in this country, it was univer 
sally believed to have been derived from abroad. 
When, however, the severe devastations which it 
was committing upon this continent became known 
in Europe, public attention was so strongly excited 
as to lead toan extensive and thorough search for 
the insect there. ‘The result of this investigation, as 
given by Sir Joseph Banks in his report to the British 
government, was, that ‘‘nosuch insect could be found 
to exist in Germany or any other part of Europe.” It 
was in consequence, received as an established fact, 
and assented toon ail hands, that this was anexclusive- 
ly American species. Of late years, however, new 
light has been shed upon this subject; and we now 
proceed to detail the evidence which induces us to 
believe that the Hessian fly is indeed a European 
insect. 


It would appear that this insect, or one identical 
with it in its appearance and habits, did exist, and 
commit severe ravages in Europe, long anterior to 
its appearance in America. In Dihamel’s Treatise 
of Practical Husbandry (London, 1759, 4to. p. 90,) 
and alsoin his Elements of Agriculture, (Lond. 1764, 
8vo., vol. i., p. 269,) after alluding toa worm in the 
root of oats, he says, ‘1 suspect it to have been an 
insect of this kind that destroyed so much wheat in 
the neighborhood of Geneva, and which M. de Cha- 
teauvieux describes thus: ‘ Our wheat in the present 
month of May 1755, sustained a loss, which even that 
cultivated according to the new husbandry has not 
escaped. A number of small white worms have been 
found on it, which, after a time, turns to a chesnut 
color ; they place themselves betwixt the leaves and 
gnaw the staik; they are commonly found betwizt the 
first juint and the root ; the stalks on which they fix: 
are immediately ata stand; they grow yellow and 
wither. The same accident happened in 1732: these 
insects appeared about the middle of May, and did so 
much damage that the crops were scarcely worth 
anything.” This account, though perhaps too brief 
aud imperfect to justify a decided opinion, corres- 
ponds much more exacily with the Hessian fly, than 
with any other insectof which we have any know- 
ledge. Acquainted with it as our men of science in 
this country were, we ure surprised they so readily 
and unanimously succumbed to the sentiment that the 
species was indigenous to America. 

In.1788, as we are informed in the Encyclopedia 
Britunnica, (art. Hessian fly. § 5,) the Duke of Dorset 
addressed a letter to the Royal Society of Agricul- 
ture in France, enquiring if the Hessian fly existed in 
that country. ‘*The report of the society was ac- 
companied with a drawing of two insects, one of 
which was supposed to be the caterpillar of the Hes- 
sian fly, from its attacking the wheat only in the herb ; 
beginning its ravages in autumn, reappearing in the 
spring, and undergoing the same metamorphoses.” 
From an obscurity in the phraseology of the subse- 
quent paragraph, anda reference therein to the mes 
moirs of the Stockholm Academy, a doubt is excited, 
whether the society did not regard the Hesslan fly as 
identical with the Oscinis frit (Linn.) Lat., which in- 
fests the ears of barley in Sweden, and consequently 
whether the French species was not the latter. But, 
as the society regarded their insect to be the Hessian 
fly, it is somewhat singular that its history was not 
investigated and distinctly recorded, before the an- 
nouncement was so confidently put forth, that this 
species could not be found in Europe. 

But, more recently, clearer evidence upon this 
point is furnished us. Mr. Henrick, in his valuable 
article in Silliman’s Journal, (vol. xli. p. 154,) informs 
us, that Mr. J. D. Dana, who had been much associ- 
ated with him in making a thorough investigation of 
the habits of the Hessian fly and its parasites, bei 
on a voyage in the Mediterranean, ‘on the 13th 
March, 1834, und subsequently, collected several 
larvee and pups, from wheat plants growing ina field, 
on the Island of Minorca. From these pupa were 
evolved on the 16th of March, 1834, two individuals 
of an insect, which his recollections (aided by a 
drawing of the Hessian fly with which he was provi- 
ded,) enabled him to pronounce to be the Cecidomyia 
destructor. More ofthe perfect insects were evolved 
in the course of the month, one of which deposited 
eggs like those of the Hessian fly. In letters, dated 
Mahon, April 8 and 21, Mr. D. sent me five of the 
insects, and several of the pupe. They arrived in 





safety, and after a careful examination, | saw no 
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good reason to doubt the identity of this insect with 


the Hessian fly. The Mahonese asserted that the 
insect had been there from time immemorial, and of. 
ten did great damage both there and in Spain.” 
And further, “on the 28th of April, 1534, Mr. D. 
collected from a wheat field just without the walls 
of Toulon, in France, several pupa and one larvae like 
those before obtained. On the 4th of June, 1834, he 
obtained similar pupa from a wheat field near Na- 
ples.” We doubt whether there was living, at that 
day, two persons better qualified to determine the 
identity of these insects with the Hessian fly, than 
Messrs. Herrick and Dana. Testimony from such a 
source needs no comment. 

Finally, the year previous to that is whieh Mr. 
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M. Kollar, who seems to have known nothing o 
the American history of this insect beyond what he 
gathered from Mr. Say’s brief account, obtained 
some of the diseased straw from Germany, in which, 
he says, ‘many of the brown pupw were found. [ 
opened the pupw-case, and was able to determine 
with great probability, partly from the form of the 
pupe, and partly from the unchanged caterpillar in 
the pupw-case, that it must be a small fly. I only 
ascertained this from the minute description and 
drawing of the insect from Mr. Thomas Say, in a 
North American journal, in which a stem of wheat, 
with the pupe within it, is exactly represented as [ 
have seen our wheat. 





Dana made the above examination, it appears that 
the wheat crop in some parts of Germany, were se- 
riously injured by an insect which was generally re- 
garded as the Hessian fly. M. Kollar, of Vienna, in | 
his treatise on injurious insects, (London, 1840, p. | 
119,) relates that in the autumn of 1843, complaints | 
were made that the wheat on the estates of his im- 
peria! highness, the Archduke Charles, at Altenburg, 
in Hungary, had been considerably injured by an in- 
sect, of which the following account was forwarded 
to the archducal office. ‘Till the end of May the 
wheat was in excellent condition, but about the com- 
mencement of June, the ears began to hang down, 
and the stem to bend, and in a few days patches ap- 
peared in different parts of the fields which were of | 
rather poorer soil than the others, with the plants en- 

tangled and matted together, as though lodged by | 
heavy rains. More than two-thirds of the | 
straw was lodged in less than a week ; and the heavy | 
rains which feli in the latter half of June, so fully | 
completed the work of destruction, that the wheat | 
fields looked asifherds of cattle had gone over them. | 
The cause of this damage was sought for, and we | 
soon discovered at the crown of the root of each of | 
the wheat plants, or at the first joint, within the | 
sheath of the leaf, whole clusters of pupa of an un- | 
known insect. Those plants, the roots of whieh had | 
been attacked, died off; and the spot to which the | 
insects had fastened themselves on the still soft straw | 
within the sheath of the leaf, was found to be brown, | 
withered, and tough, yet without any apparent wound. | 
The straw which had become lodged, produced smail | 
ears, with few and imperfect grains, which ripened | 
with difficulty, and the straw was twisted, and of a | 
very inferior quality.” 

Nearly a hundred miles south-west of Saxe-Alten- 
burgh, a similar account is simultaneously given by | 
Baron Von Meninger, agricultural director of the | 
D> of Saxe-Coburg. According to his report, | 
** In the fields of Weikendorf, and other neighboring 
localities, caterpillars were found which had devas. 
tated whole fields. These caterpillars had their first | 
abode near the ground, in the first joint of the straw, | 
where they were found in whole families, in a sort of | 
nest. The largest were about the length of two 
lines. Their color was pale green, with a small | 
black dot above. . . . The straw became dry | 
at the first joint, and fell over or leaned on its neigh- | 
bor. ‘The upper part of the straw received its nour- | 
ishment from the atmosphere alone, and the ears | 
formed: but they continued in a sickly condition, and | 
could only produce small, shrivelled grains. The | 
life of the caterpillars (their duration as naked , 
worms?) appeared to be from about twenty-four to | 
thirty days. As the straw ripened, the inseets chan- | 

their color into a brownish hue, shrivelled up, | 


and fiually disappeared.” 





Mr. Westwood, in a note appended to this account, 
says, it is perhaps questionable whether the species, 
of which the above details are given by M. Kollar, is 
identical with Say'’s Cecidomyia destructor. He even 
intimates a doubt whether the European species is a 
Cecidomyia, for, from all that had been observed, 
this genus in its pupa state, is naked, like the other 
Tipulidae, and not enclosed in a case. Having him- 
self received specimens from Dr. Hammerschmidt of 
Vienna, ond still in the straw near the roots, he found 
the insect “enclosed ina leathery case,” on opening 
which, he discovered the larva shrivelled up and dead. 
Now this nice pvint, so particularly noted, and so 
strikingly showing the acuteness of discrimin- 
ation possessed by that eminent naturalist, we think 
must dispel the last lingering doubtas to the identity 
of the American and European insects. As will ful- 
ly appear in a subsequent part of this paper, the Hes- 
sian fly presents this singular anomaly, that its pupe 
is coarctate, or enclosed in a case like those of the 
other families of dipterous insects, but unlike all the 
pupa of the Cecidomyians and other Tipulidae that 
have been hithertoobserved! The very fact, there- 
fore, which leads Mr. Westwood to suspect the Eu- 
ropean insect is nota Cecidomyia, all but demon- 
strates that itis the Hessian fly. 

Its Introduction into America. 

The existence of the Hessian fly in Europe being 
premised, so many circumstances conspire to render 
it probable that it was introduced into this country 
in the mode originally supposed, that searcely a doubt 
can now be entertained upon this point. 

When the habits and transfurmations of the insect 
itself are considered, it will be perceived that these 
interpose great obstacles to its being transported 
across the Atlantic, at a period when two’months or 
more were required for the voyage. Its passing 
through two generations in a year, make its continu- 
ance in ony one stage of its existence comparatively 
brief. The first of these generations occupies about 
seven months, from Octoberto Aprilinclusive. ‘This 
generation is nurtured at the roots of the young plants 
and there isno probability that any of these plants 
would be taken up, so that the insect could thus be 
conveyed away. The second generation is nurtured 
in the lower joints of the straw. The worm attains 
maturity in May, becomes a dormant “flax seed” in 
June, continues in this state till August, when the 
fly comes out to deposit its eggs in September. 
Though most of these flax seeds remain in the stub- 
ble when the grain is harvested, numbers of them are 
so high in the straw, as to be gathered with it. But 
they are so firmly imbedded in the straw, and envel- 
oped with the sheathing base of the leaf, that it must 
be rare that any of them are detached by the flail in 
threshing, so as to find their way among the grain, 
and thus with it be carried to adistance. As tlie flax 


| seeds moreover, evolve the perfect insect in August, 
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it must be equally rare that a solitary fly comes from 
the straw after that date. These facts clearly show 
that there is but one mode and but one month in the year, 
in which this insect could probably have been con- 
veyed to this country at that time, to wit, in straw, 
lauded upon our coast in Jugust. If landed ata la- 
ter date, the flies would have completed their trans- 
formations, and made their escape, or perished in 
their confinement; if earlier, there is no probability 
that the straw could have been of the growth of that 
year, consequently it would have contained no live 
insects. Our present knowledge of the habits of this 
insect thus affords us a singularly accurate test, for 
ascertaining the truth of the original theory respect- 
ing the mode in:which it was introduced. 

And how do the facts furnished us by the military 
history of those times, accord with what we have 
seen to be almost essential contingencies to the im- 
portation of this insect? Early in July of the year 
1776, General Sir William Howe arrived on the 
New York coast from Halifax, with the troops which 
had evacuted Boston, and debarked upon that part of 
Staten Island which lies within the Narrows—one of 
the reasons which induced him to make this part of 
the continent the central point of his operations be- 
ing, that ‘ Long Island was very fertilein wheat and 
all other corns, and was almost equal alone to the 
maintenance of the army.” (Bisset’s Hist. Geo. III.) 
We are informed in Murshal’s Life of Washington, 
(vol. ii., p. 424,) under the date of ugust, 1776, that 
“the reinforcements to the British army were now 
arriving daily from Europe.” Lord Howe’s strength 
was hereby augmented to twenty four thousand men, 
about half of whom (as is probable from the state- 
ment, page 416,) were newly arrived ** Hessians and 
Waldeckers.” The most of these were from Hesse 
Cassel, a district but about a hundred miles distant 
from Saxe-Coburg and Saxe-Altenburg, where as we 


which goes directly to prove that this insect is indi- 
genous to this country, or existed here anterior to 
the arrival of the Hessian troops. The late Judge 
Hickock of Lansingburgh, N. Y., ina communica- 
tion to the Board of Agriculture in the year "1823, 
and published in the memoirs, (vol. ii., page 169,) 
says, “‘a respectable and observing farmer of this 
town, Col. James Brovkins, has informed me, that on 
his first hearing of the alarm on Long Island, in the 
year 1786, (doubtless, 1776 is intended,) and many 
years before its ravages were complained of in this 
part of the country, he detected the same insect, up- 
on examining the wheat growing on his farm in his 
town” If this insect, observed by Col. Brookins in 
1776, was the genuine destructor, it is a litte singular 
that to betray its real character, it patiently awaited 
some fourteen years, to be reinforced by its kindred 
from Long Island, who reached it by regular advan- 
ces made year after year—that on their arrival, and 
not till then, it acquired the skill and courage to go 
forth and lay waste the crops through all this section 
of country for several successive years. The strong 
probability is, that it was some other insect which 
was found by Col. Brookins. 
Its Civil History and Bibliography. 

We now proceed to adduce such facts as we have 
been able to collect, respecting the devastations of 
this insect in different years, or in other words, to 
trace out with as much precision as the data before 
us will enable us to do, its civil history, from the pe« 
riod of its first appearance, down to the present time; 
and in connection with this, to notice the different 
| memoirs and other papers of value that have been 
| published respecting it, so far as we have had an op- 

portunity of becoming acquainted with them. 
Anterior to the revolutionary war, the Hessian fly 
| was unknown in this country. No allusion to an in- 








We have nowhere met with but one statement,’ 





have already seen, the same insect did much damuge | sect of this kind has been found in any American 
to the wheat crops in 1833 And again, under the | work, or in the journal of any foreign traveller, nor 
date of August 25, (p. 437,) it is stated, that “ on/| since its appearance has it been intimated that any 
this day, General De Heister landed with two brig- | of our citizens had ever observed it previous to that 
ades of Hessians. The next day he took post at Flat- | time. 
bush,” on Long Island, about six miles distant from | All accounts concur in stating that its first appear- 
the main encampment on Staten Island. | ance was upon Staten Island, and the west end of 

In juxtaposition with this account, let usnow place | Long Island. There is some discrepancy between 
the statement of one, who, Sir John Temple, the | writers, as to the particular year in which it was first 
British Cousul General at New York tells us, ‘had | observed. Dr. Mitchell states (Encye. Britan.) that 
been more curious with respect to this insect, than |‘ it was first discovered inthe year 1776.” The ra- 
any other person with whom he was acquainted.” | vages of this insect, however, are so much more con- 
Says Col. Morgan, (Encyc. Brittan.) “ the Hessian | spicuous and liable to attract attention from the bro- 
fly was first introduced into America, by means of | ken and tangled condition of the straw as it approach- 
some straw made use of in package, or otherwise, es maturity in June, than they are when a portion 
landed on Long Island, at an early period of the late | of the young shoots are discolored and withered in 
war; and its first appearance was in the neighbor. | Oetober, that there can be little doubt but it would 
hood of Sir William Howe's debarkation, and at first be observed at the former period. Had Dr. 
Flatbush.” So many circumstances concur toevince | Mitchell, therefore, received definite information up- 
the truth of the account here given by Col. Morgan, | on this point, it would doubtless have becn cou 





to its very letter, that we think no one will hereafter | with the statement, that it was noticed at or before , 


hesitate to give it full credence. | the harvest in that year, and cousequently anterior 
We have searched in vain for the date of the em- | to the arrival of the Hessian troops—which tact, he, 
barkation of the Hessian trqops, or the number of ; confident as he was that this was an indigenous ine 
days occupied by them in crossing the ocean. It is sect, would not have failed triumphantly to have sta- 
possible they may all have lett Europe anterior to ted. Jt is hence believed, that Dr. M. has assumed 
the harvest. But in Germany, as in this country, as this data, from the current report that this insect was 
is shown by M. Kollar’s statement, the infested straw ititroduced by the Hessian soldiers, knowing this to 
becomes broken and tangled, and turns yellow, early | have been the year of their arrival. 
in June. Had aconpany of soldiers needed straw | From the “flax-seeds” casually lodged in the im- 
for package, no objections would have been made to | ported straw, only a few flies would probably be evol- 
their going into a field of this kind, and witha scythe, | véed, to deposit their eggs upon the young wheat in 
gathering what they required, weeks before the usual the autumn of 1776; vor would these have muitipli- 
time of harvest. ! ed to such an extent in the following sprig as to at- 
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tract attention at the time of harvest. But, inereas- 
ing with each successive brood, by the harvest of the 
following year, 1778, we might anticipate its being 
observed, and by a year thereafter, it would become 
$0 numerous, that its real character would no longer 
bein d6ubt. Andin accordance with this, we are 
informed by Colonel Morgan, that “ the fly made its 
first appewrance in 1778:” and Mr. Clark, who in 
1787 went to Long Island expressly to gather authen- 
tic information respecting this insect, says in his re- 
port, ** on the best enquiry I could make, during my 
stay there, I satisfied myself in the following partic- 
ulars, namely ; first, that the Hessian fly made its 
first appearance there about the year 1779, so as to 
injure, and in some cases destroy their crops of 
wheat.” An anonymous writer in Carey’s Museum, 
(vol. i., p 143,) gives the same year as ubout the pe- 
riod of its discovery. 

We therefore regard the year 1779 as most proba- 
bly the date when its ravages actually commenced. 
The crops of wheat were severely injured or wholiy 
destroyed by it in King’s and Richmond counties, 
during several of the following years; and each suc- 
ceeding generation regularly enlarged the sphere of 
its devastations in every direction. 

Quite early in its history, the important fact be- 
came accidentally discovered, that certain varieties 
of wheat are capable of withstanding its attacks. In 
the year 1781, a prize schooner loaded with wheat, 
was taken inthe Delaware river and carried into 
New York, whence the cargo was sent to the milbof 
Isaae Underhill, near Flushing, Long Island, to be 
ground. Mr. Underhill’s own crop of the previous 
year having been so entirely destroyed that he had no 
grain for seed, he took what he required for sowing 
from this cargo, and reaped therefrom upwards of 
twenty bushels per acre, whilst few of his neighbors 
for miles around had any to reap, so calamitous were 
the eperations of the fly. ‘To his praise be it record: 
ed, he distributed his entire crop, in small quantities, 
and at a moderate price, among his neighbors, for 
seed; and all who made use of it were similurly suc- 
cessful. The “Underhill wheat” at once became 
noted, for effectually resisting the attacks of the fly, 
and for many years subsequently, as we shall have 
frequent occasion to notice, was eagerly sought for 
and-successfully cultivated, where all other varicties 
of this grain failed. (Vaux and Jacobs, Clark.) 

In 17286, the fly first reached Col. Morgan’s farm, 
at Prospect, New Jersey, about forty miles south- 
west of Staten Island. It was first observed in May, 
and oo, was so increased, that some iarmers 
in Middlesex, Somerset, and Monmouth counties 
were induced to plow up their young wheat and sow 
the fields to rye. Other fields, less injured, were al- 
lowed to remain until the succeeding spring, when 
their appearance was so disheartening, that many of 
them were ploughed up and sowed with spring 

in. 

Eastward its progress would appear to have been 
much more eapid than towards the west and south, 
for this same year it had reacked a hundred miles, 
nearly to the east end of Long Island, and was cée- 
tected on Shelter Island. + It was first perceived a 
little before the harvest, and appeared to have come 
from the west end of Long Island, in a gradual pro- 

ss of between twenty and thirty miles in a year. 

fore the harvest the species appeared to be few in 
pumber, but in the fall it was found to have greatly 
increased, and appeared in great numbers on the 
green wheat, a: d was observed to do most injury to 
— — had been most early sown.” (Herens, 
p. 7h) 





——» 


Public attention was now becoming strongly direc” 
ted towards this formidable foe. The New York 
Society for Promoting Useful Knowledge, issued an 
| advertisement, requesting information respecting it. 
| Two communications were soon received by them, 
| and were directed to be inserted im the secular pa- 
pers. These are the first published documents on the 
fly, that have occurred to our notice. They were co- 
| pied into Carey's American Museum, (Phila. vol. i., p. 
324-326.) One of them, dated New York, Septem- 
ber 1, 1786, gives a brief but pretty accurate account 
of the situation and habits of the insect, particularly 
in fall and spring. The other, dated Hunterdon, 
New Jersey, January 1, 1787, after hastily alluding 
to its habits, proposes as remedies, late sowing, on 
rich land: drawing elder bushes over the young plants, 
and passing over the wheat with a heavy roller to 
crush the worms. 

In the Pennsylvania Mercury of June 8, 1787, is 
published a letter from Col. George Morgan, addres- 
sed to the Philadelphia society for promoting agricul- 
ture. He suggests the importance of their appoint- 
ing some competent person to fully investigate the 
habits of the Hessian fly, and the remedies to protect 
from it, after the example of the Paris Academy of 
Sciences, which had commissioned Messrs. Duhamel 
and Tillet to enquire out the history of the Angou- 
mois grain moth; he alludes to contradictory reports 
respecting the Underhill wheat, copies the paragraphs 
already given, from Chateauvieux, as “answering in 
every respect to our Hessian fly,” and gives an ac- 
count of the ravages of the insect in his vicinity, and 
its habits so far as observed. 

The Mercury of September 14th, contains another 
letter from Col. Morgan, correcting some inaccura- 
cies in his previous communication. and giving some 
| additional interesting items. He says, ‘t those who 
are doubtful whether the fly is in their neighbor- 
hood, or cannot find the eggs or nits in the wheat, 
may satisfy themselves by opening their windows at 
night, and burning a candle in their room. The fly 
will enter in proportion to their numbers abroad. 
The first night after the commencement of the wheat 
harvest this season, they filled my dining room in 
such numbers, as to be exceedingly troublesome in 
| the eating and drinking vessels. Without exaygera- 
| tion, | may say, thata glass tumbler, from which 
| beer had been just drank atdinner, had five hundred 
| flies in it, within a few minutes. The windows are 
filled with them when they desire to make their es- 
cape. They are very distinguishable from every 
other fly, by their (having) horus or whiskers.” 

Accompanying Col. Morgan’s letter isa brief repor*, 
made by Thomas Clark, who, atthe request of his 
neighbors had gone to Long Island, to gather correct 
information respecting the fly, and tle means of es- 
caping its depredations. He became well satisfied 
that the Underhill wheat was fly proc f, and could be 
obtained in any desired quantities, st the moderate 
price of §1 25 per bushel. He also re ports the inter- 
esting fact, that the fly had now be: ome so reduced 
in its numbers on the west end of Long Island, that 
many of the inhabitants supposed there had been 
none the present year, though he him: elf saw itthere 
= common still. Since 1779 their crops had been 

estroyed more or less every year, ur til the present. 

In 1788, a communication in Carey's Museum, (vol. 
iv., p. 47,) from Buck’s county, Pa., it.forms us that 
in the viemity of Trenton, N. J. so mich as the seed 
| sown would not be harvested. Many farmers had 

plowed up their wheat crops in the spring, and plan- 
ted them with corn. The fly also in this yearcom- 
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menced its ravages in the state of Pennsylvania. | 
‘Near seed-time last year, many persons on the | 
Pennsylvania shore saw the insect so thick in the air’ 
as to appear like a cloud, coming over Delaware 
river.” 

Following this communication, is a paper signed 
“a landholder,” who regards the eggs as laid in the 
grains of ripe wheat, and sowed with them ; and pro- 
poses procuring seed from places not infested with 
the fly, as a remedy. 

Messrs. Vaux and Jacobs, farmers of Providence, 
Pa., in July, 1788, made a tour through New Jersey 
and Long Island, for the purpose of gathering infor- 
mation respecting the fly, and the best modes of with- 
standing its attack. Their account is published in 
the Pennsylvania Packet of August 21st, and is main- 
ly occupied with a description of the Underhill 
wheat, and a full confirmation of previous reports 
respecting it. 

On the east part of Long Island, where, as already 
noticed, the fly arrived in 1786, itso rapidly multi- 
plied, that the following year many fielas were nearly 
destroyed, and this year, the third of its presence, the 
wheatcrop ‘was cut off almost universally.” The 
red-bald, which was the common winter variety there 
raised, and the spring wheat, were equally affected. 
Rye in many fields was much injured, and a field of 
summer barley was wholly destroyed. (Havens, p. 
73.) 
Wheat in large quantities, was at this period ex- 
ported hence to Great Britain. Accounts of the ap- 
paling havoe that this insectis making, excited the 
attention of the government there, and aroused their 
fears, lest so dreaditul a scourge should be introduced 
into that country, by means of the American grain. 
“The Privy Council sat day after day, (says Kirby 
and Spence, vol. i., p. 50,) anxiously debating what 
measures should be adopted to ward off the danger 
of a calamity more to be dreaded, as they well knew, 
than the plague or pesulence; expresses were sent 
off in all directions to the officers of the customs at 
the outports, respecting the examination of cargoes ; 
despatches written to the ambassadors in France, 
Austria, Prussia, and America,to gain that informa- 
tion, of the want of which they were now so sensi- 
ble; and so important was the business deemed, that 
the minutes of the counei!, and the documents colla- 
ted from, fill upwards of 200 octavo pages.” In con- 
sequence of the information laid before them, a pro- 
clamation was issued by his Britannic majesty, on 
the 25th of June, 1788, prohibiting the entry of wheat, 
the growth of any of the territories of the United 
States, into any of the ports of Great Britan. It is 
very singular, that although the entry of American 
wheat was thus interdicted, it was still allowed to be 


stored at the different seaports, thus affording the ob- 


noxious insects, if any of them had been cor.tained in 
the grain, a very convenient opportunity to escape 
and make their way into the country ! 

When the news of the closing of the British ports 
against American wheat reached this ccuntry, the 
measure was at once regarded as having resulted 
from misinformation respecting the habits of this in- 
sect. The supreme executive council of Pennsyl- 
Vania immediately addressed a letter to the Philadel- 
phia Society for Sromoating Agriculture, requesting 
the sociely to investigate and report to the council 
the nature of the Hessian fly, and particu!arly wheth- 
er the quality of the grain is affected by it. The so- 
ciety promptly replied, “ that from every communi- 
cation made to them on that subject, they are deci- 
dedly of opinion that it is the plant of the wheat alone, 


that is injured by this destructive insect, that what 
graiv happens to be produced from such plants, is 
sound and good, and that this insect is not propagated 
by sowing wheat which grew on fields infected with 
it.” They also refer to the letters of Col. Morgan, 
and of Messrs. Vaux and Jacobs, as containing the 
best information extant, relative to the natural his- 
tory of the insect, and the most successful method of 
preventing its depredations. (Carey’s Museum, vol. 
Iv., p. 244.) 

Dr. Currie took an active part in showing the gov- 
ernment and people of England, that the information 
which had led to the closing of the ports against the 
entry of Atnerican grain, was wholly erroneous ; and 
in eight or ten months the government bought the 
stored wheat at prime cost, kiln-dried it, and resold 
it at great loss. The prohibition was taken off al- 
most immediately thereafter. (Memoir of Currie, 
ii., 65.) . 
(To be Continued.) 


REMINGTON & MAYNARD’S CORN MILL. 
Patentep Octoper 1846. 
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To the Editor of the Amcricin Farmer : 

Many plans have been proposed and mills made for 
grinding corn, &c. by horse power, for plantation use, 
and most of them condemued by the planter, either 
‘on account of the high price charged, imperfect and 
complicated construction, or ereat power reanired to 
drive them. These objections we have endeavored 
to overcome, both for vur own, and tur ihe veut of 
our southern customers, most of whom are desirous 
to introduce a good Mili on their plantations, and 
who have endeavored to aid us by their planus ard 
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advice. Among those gentlemen, we may name Mr- 
Remington, of Alabama, whose reputation as a 
successful planter, is not surpassed by his inventive 
o" to him we are indebted for the Alabama Corn 

ill, which has recently undergone considerable im- 
ae by himself, aided by Mr. Maynard, of our 

rm. The construction and plan of this Mill, over- 
comes the objections made against domestic mills, 


and will no doubt prove a valuable addition to agri- | 


cultural machinery, now in successful use. The 
principal novelty of this Mill is, the simple 
manner of adiusting the stones to cause a reg- 
ular and equal bearing, the inclined feeding spout 
through the stationary stone and the peculiar mode of 
cutting the stones, which instead of the common mode, 
are cut, as represented by the figure, which, when 
brought in contact, act on the shear principle, causing 
the grinding to be rapid and more effectual than can be 
done by stones of small diameter, cut in the ordinary 
manner, at the same time reducing the draft to the 
power of two horses. 


| 
| 
| 





not the most trifling concession has been made in fu- — 


vor of tobaceo. Notwithstanding the failure of nearly 
all the attempts which have been made by our gov- 
ernment, all hope of still succeeding has not beea 
abandoned. Ourrepresentatives abroau have recent- 
ly received instructions to draw the attention of the 
governments near which they reside to this question, 
and our new minister to Great Britain, Mr. Bancroft, 
has special instructions to that effect. In fact, this 
question will be the principal feature in his mission, 
and we cannot but pray that he may be more success- 
ful than any of his predecessors. 

There is at present no political question at issue 
between the government of the United States and 
that of Great Britain, and it will, therefore, be the 
policy of both nations to remove al] the restrictions 
upon the commerce of each, consistent with the pe- 
culiar character of their institutions. The recent 
alterations in the tariff of Great Britain have opened 
the ports of the United Kingdom to many of our agri- 


The stoves, (French Burr,) | cultural products, upon very favorable terms, and the 


and band pulley, (as will be seen by the figure) run| changes in the commercial system of the United 
vertically instead of horizontally. (as most domestic | States have opened markets fer the manufacturers of 
mills are made to run) which improvement reduces | England, which bave heretofore been almost entirely 


cost, is more simple, works with more ease to the 
horses, is easily adjusted,and more convenient to be 
driven by horse powers now in common use. Each 
Mill hasa Bolting Screen or box attached, as exhibited 
by the figure. We have ground 2} to 3 bushels of fine 
corn and buckwheat meal per hour, and four bushels 
of Corn, Rye, &c., suitable for cattle in the same 
time; this estimate may be relied upon, the Mills 
having undergone several fair and actual tests, both 
asregard quantity of meal ground, quality, &c. 

The only repairs necessary will be to take out the 
stones and face or ‘* pick” them once a year, which 
may be done and the stones reset by any careful farm 
hand. Price $60.—Manufactured and for sale by 

R. Siwerairn, Jr. & Co., 62 Light-st., Baltimore. 


Fron the New York Herald. 
THE TOBACCO TRADE OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 
ITS IMPORTANCE AND RESTRICTIONS. 

This is the second great exporting agricultural sta- 
ple of this country, and several sections of the Union 
are deeply interested in its cultivation and consump. 
tion. “Under all the restrictions which have been 
placed upon its admission into foreign countries, it 
stands only second to cotton, so far as the annual 
value of shipments areconcerned. The English gov- 
ernment, as well as most of the governments of Eu- 
rope, have always derived a large revenue from the 
enormous duty they have placed upon tobacco, which 
is so excessive as to lead to extensive smugyling, as 
well as to the most injurious adulteration. 

The government of the United States have, from 
time to time, sent special agents to the different gov- | 
ernments of Europe, for the purpose of forming more 
favorable treaties in relation to this article; but as 
yet, no material progress has been made in removing 
these many restrictions imposed upon its admission 
into their limits. This article appears to have been 
selected from all others, fur the purpose of providing 
revenue, and it is no doubt from the fact that it is en- 
tirely an article of luxury, that it has been from time 
immemorial! subjected to these restrictions, which 
the cultivators of this country find particularly on- 
erous. 

Amidst all the progress to unlimited free trade, 





which Great Britain and some of the governments of 
the Continent have made within the past five years, 


closed. Mutual concessions have, therefore, been 
made, to an extent calculated to bind the two 
countries more elosely together than they ever 
have been, but there is yet room for the removal of 
restrictions. In our trade with Great Britain, we 
have approached nearer free trade than she has. 
Upon an importation of one article from this country, 
valued at about three millions of dollars, she derives 
a greater revcnue than we d. from an importation of 
fifty millions of dollars of her manufactures and pro- 
ducts. Where is the reciprocity in this case? 

The immense income the treasury of Great Britain 
derives from the duty upon this article imported into 
that country, and the importance of continuing the 
high duty for the purpose of revenue, will place ob- 
stacles in the way of its removal, of the most difficult 
nature; and we have very great fears as to the suc- 
cess of Mr. Banfroft’s efforts in relation to the matter. 
He will be aided by several eminent British statesmen, 
who are opposed to the almost prohibitory duty upon 
this article, and he will settle the question in some 
way, as speedily as possible.—It will be well to know 
what we are to expect, so that we can, in any chan- 
ges which may be made in our commercial system, 
govern ourselves accordingly. 


THE HORSE DISEASE. 

We have seen many accounts of a very singular, 
and fatal distemper amoug the horses on Long Island, 
Staten Island, and some parts of New England. 
The following account of the disease is taken from 
the New York Spirit of the Times. 

‘* Many of our readers will be surprised to learn 
that upon Long Island, within ten miles of the Unicn 
Course, not less than three hundred horses have died 
within three weeks! Dr. Curtis, of Brooklyn, has 
sent the following account of the disease to the ‘Eu- 
gle” of that city. 

Mr. Epirorn:—The public mind at the present 
time being much excited im consequence of the pre- 
vailing epidemic among horses, which hasnow raged 
for some weeks in the counties hereabout, and seme- 
what in New England—and, as I am informed, has 
destreyed over 500 animals—and there being an anx- 
ious desire very generally expressed to know as much 
as possible of its character, and probable cause, | 
am induced to send you the following few remarks, 
together with the result ofa post mortem examina- 
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tion of the brain of the trotting horse John Anderson, 
who died day before yesterday morning from the ef. 
fects of the prevailing disease. 

I consider the disease now raging an epidemic cau- 
sed from the decomposition of vegetable matter im- 
pairing the atmosphere, and making inroads on the 
constitution in the following manner: The miasma 
in the air being taken into the Jungs, from its impuri- 
ty prevents them effecting that change in the blood 
necessary to carrying on the vitality of the different 
parts—atfecting more particularly the brain of the 
horses. I have been induced to come to this conclu- 
sion, from the symptoms accompanying the attack, 
and from the fact demonstrated from repeated post 
mortem examinations, of there being no inflamma- 
tion of any of the internal organs; for in nearly every 
case | have examined | have found the contents of 
the chest and abdomen perfectly healthy. The dis- 
ease makes its appearance in different forms; in some 
cases it commences by the horse refusing his food, 
and hanging down his head: after a short time he 
becomes stupid, and leans to the side of the stable for 
support, or if out at grass against a tree or fence.— 
After remaining there a few hours, he falls, and in 
the course of aday or two expires apparently ex- 
hausted. In others it commences by an apparent 
weakness across the loins, and stiffness of the limbs, 
which gradually increases until the poor animal falls 
in most cases never to rise again. In the latter case 
the brain is not visibly affected, and the horse will 
take both food and drink almost to the period of his 
decease. 

In offering these few remarks, | do it with an earn- 
est desire that they may meet the eye of some one 
more competent than myselfto elucidate the matter ; 
and may induce them to come forward, and throw 
same light upon this hitherto very fatal disease. 
The following were the appearances presented on the 
post mortem examination of the brain of the horse 
John Anderson. On opening the skull I found the 
Dura Mater highly injected, and the substance of the 
brain much softer than usua!, and on removing it from 
its cavity, there was nearly a table spoonful of serum 
at its base; on exposing the medullary portions of 
the hemispheres, the vessels were full of red blood, 
there was also a small portion of highly coloured 
serum in the right ventricle ; the whole brain togeth- 
er with the vessels leading to it were highly conges- 
ted. 

R. H. Curtis, Veterinary Surg’n, Tillary st. 

August 29, 1846. 

Another correspondent of the same paper writes 
as follows : 

Mr. Epiror :—I see, by the papers, that our neigh- 
bors in Queens county are still unsuccessful in arrest- 
ing the disease which is killing their horses. “A 
number of new cases were reported yesterday,” says 
one paper. “No remedy that can be depended upon 
has been discovered,” says another. The following 
which | have gathered from such books as I have had 
access to, may not be without its use in suggesting to 
the experienced the cause of this fatal disorder. 
This peculiar complaint (says Coleman) which iseven 
yet but little understood, appears dependent on a 
“particular state of stomach, acting on particular 
food.” White appears to consider it as originating 
in “a peculiar state of the stomach.” Blane charac- 
terizes it as ‘‘a specific inflammation of the stomach.” 
It appears among horses of every description, and at 
grass as well as ina stable; and there is reason to 
think it epidemic, as it is prevalent in some seasons 





and then as epidemic also; under which circumstan- 
ces it appears confined to low wet situations, where 
long marsh grass is abundant, and where noxious aqua- 
tic plants mix themselves with the grasses. When 
it occurs at grass, the horse is found stupidly dull or 
asleep with his head resting against something. 
This has occasioned the disease to be called the 
sleepy staggers ; and it has often been confounded 
with phrenitis, or inflammation of the brain. In the 
stable the horse doses, and rests his head in the man- 
ger: he then wakesup and falls toeating, which he 
continues to do until the distention of, the stomach 
becomes enormous: for the peculiarity of the com- 
plaint consists in the total stop that is put to diges~ 
tion, and the uneasy feel of the distention consequent 
to such indigestion appears to deceive the horse, and 
by a morbid excitement to force him to take in more. 
In this way he continues eating until the distention’ 
prevent the return of the blood from the head, and 
the animal dies apoplectic, or his stomach bursts with 
over distention. More frequently, however, the 
stomach becomes flabby, inert, and paralytic, and 
after death presents marks of inflammation towards 
the pylorus. 

Recovery is very doubtful. When it has taken 
place, it has occurred only when the disease has been 
mild, and has been assisted by stimulating the stome 
ach into action by purgatives at once active and inyi- 
gorating, as an ounce of aloes dissolved in a pint of 
gin. Croton oil might be to the amount of 20 or 25 
drops in two ounces of tincture of aloes. Warm wa- 
ter iIn’small quantities or mixed with common salt, 
should be frequently passed down. Remove every 
eatable: rake, clyster, and handrub; and avoid 
bleeding. 

A similar epidemic prevailed on the same ground 
in the fall of 1828, which was equally fatal; many 
farmers losing 20 and 30 animals. The first symp- 
toms of disease then, were a sort of stupidity and 
stiffness. which increased till death came, which -was 
usually in from 3to 12 hours. Often, the animal 
would be seen standing in the pasture as if at rest, 
when on endeavoring to remove him, he would fall 
prostrate, never to rise. 

In that season those who bled seasonably, that is, 
before the attack, saved their horses; but if the 
bleeding was delayed till the development of the 
disease, it hastened death. The most successful 
medicine given after the attack, was a large dose of 
camphor. The season was a very sickly one; dil- 
jous and intermittent fevers of all grades being uni- 
versally prevalent, and the same cause undoubtedly 
produced itamong men and horses. It was without 
doubt the result of miasmatic influence. 


TREATMENT OF COLTS. 


Mr. Youatt, in his treatise on the Horse, gives 
some excellent directions for the treatment of young 
horses during the process of their education. He 
maintains that colts are seldom or never vicious, by 
nature, to any such degree that they may not be en- 
tirely subdued and rendered tractable by kindness, 
and, in the subsequent parts of the process of break- 
ing, firmness. The greater number of horses which 
have become unfit for use by reason of their unman- 
ageableness either in the harness or saddle, have 
been made so by injudicious treatment. 

Young horses are often very perverse, but their 
perverseness will be generally overcome by persever- 
ing kindness. It may be necessary to use corrections 
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cesses of education are completed, so that the animal , nar influences. We shall confine onrselv s, jhere- 
may understand clearly what it is sequired todo. __ fore, to the principal of them, and shortiy examine 


‘The breaking of a coit should commence from the | how far they can be reconeiled with the established 
time of weaning; for if delayed any considerable | principles of astronomy and physics. 
time his strength aud obstinacy will be far more dif- The Red Moon.—i\t is believed generally, especial- 
ficult to overcome. The usual mode of accustoming ly in the neighborhood of Paris, that in certain 
the animal to the halter, the bit and the saddle, are , months of the year, the moon exerts a great infiu- 
well enough understood. ence uponthe phenomena of vegetation. Garden- 

“ The colt may ‘now be taken inthe street to be ers give the name of Red Moon to that which is full 
gradually accustomed to the objects among which his | between the middle of April and the close of May. 
services will be required. Here, from fear or play-; According to them, the light of the moon, at that 
fulness, a considerable degree of starting and shying | season, exercises an injurious influence upon the 
may be exhibited. As little notice as possible should | young shoots of plants. ‘They say that when the 
be taken of it. Thesame or a similar object should | sky is clear, the leaves and buds exposed to the lu- 
be passed again, but ata greater distance. If the | nur lightredden and are killed as it by frost, at a 
colt still shies, let the distance be farther increased, | tine when the thermometer, exposed to the atmos- 
until he takes no notice of the object.—Then he may | phere, stands at many degrees above the freezing 
be gradually brought nearer to it, and this will be | point. They say, also, thatilf a clouded sky inter- 
usualy effected without the slighest diflicuity; where- | cepts the moon’s light, it prevents these. injurious 
as, had there been an attempt to force him close to it consequences to the plants, although ihe circumstan- 
iv the first stance, the remembrance of the contest | ces of temperature are the same in both cases. 


would have beeu associated with every appearance | Any person who is acquainted with the beautiful 
of the object, and the habit of shying would have | theory of dew, which we owe to Dr. Wells, will 
been estublished.”—Prairvie Farmer. | find no difficulty in accounting for these effects erro- 


neously imputed to the moon. If the heavens be 
clear and unclouded, all substances on the surface 
hintie gdeed italics of the earth, which are strong and powerful radia- 
LUNAR INFLUENCES. tors of heat, lose temperature by radiation, while the 

On a former occasion, | examined the question | unclouded sky returns no heat to thei to restore 
respecting the supposed influence of the moon upon | what they have lost. Such bodies, therefore, under 
the weather. and demonstrated that so far as actual these circumstances, become colder than the sur- 
} 
| 


From Larduer’s Popular Lectures on Science and Art, 


observation has hitherto alfurded grounds for reasou- | rounding air, and may even, if they be liquid, be 
ing, there is no discoverable correspondence between | frozen, Ice, in fact, is produced, in warm climates, 
the lunar changes and the vicissitudes of rain and | by similar means. But if the firmament be envelop- 
drought which can justify er in any degree counte- | ed in clouds, the clouds having the quality of radi- 
nance the popular belief, so generaily entertained, as | ating heat, will resture by their radiation; the tem- 
to dependance of change of weather upou the | perature, therefore, of sueh bodies willbe maintain- 
changes of the moon. j ed at a puint equal to that of the air surrounding 
But meteorological phenomena are not the only | them. 
effects imputed to our satellite; that body, like com-| Now the leaves and flowers of plants are strong 
ets, is made responsible for a vast variety of inter- | and powerful radiators of heat. When the sky is 
ferences with organized nature. The circulation | clear, they therefore lose temperature, and may be 
of the juices of vegetables, the qualities of grain, the | frozen. if, on the other hand, the sky be clouded, 
fate of the vintage, are all jaid to its account; and | their temperature is maintained for the reasovs a- 
timber must be felled, the harvest cut down and / bove stated. 
gathered in, and the juice of the grape expressed, at The moon, therefore, has no connection whatever 
times and under circumstances regulated vy the as-| with this effect; and it is certain that plants would 
pects of the moon, if excellence be hoped for iu | suffer, under the same circumstances, whether the 
these products of the soil. moon is above or below the horizon. It equally is 
According to the popular belief, our satellite also | quite true that, ifthe moon be above the horizon, the 
presides over human meladies; and the phenomena | plants cannot suffer unless it be visible, because a 
of the sick chamber are governed by the luwar | clear sky is indispensible, as much tu the production 
phases ; nay, the very marrow of our bones, and the | of the injury to the plants as to the visibility of the 
weight of our budies, suffer increase or diminution | moon; and, on the other hand, the same clouds 
by its influence. Nor is its imputed power confined | which veil the moon and intercept her light, give 
to physical or organic effec.s; it nuturiously governs | back to the plants that warmth which prevents the 
mental derangement j injury here adyerted to. ‘lhe popular opinion is 
If these opinions respecting lunar influence were | therefore right as to the effect, but wrong as to the 
limited to particular countries, they would be less | cause; and its error will be at once discovered by 
entitled to serious consideration ; but it is a curious | showing that, on aclear night, when the moon is 
fact that many of them prevail and have prevailed | new, and, therefore, not visible, the plants may 
in quarters of the earth, so distant and unconnecied, | nevertheless suffer. 
thatit is difficult lo imagine the same error to have Tine for felling Timber —There is an opinion gen- 
proceeded from the same scurce. At all events, ihe | erally entertamed that timber should be felled only 
extent of their prevalence alone renders them a fit | during the decline of the moon; for if it be cut down 
subject for serious investigation ; and 1 propose at | during its increase, it will not be of a good or dura- 
present to iay before you some of the principal facts | bie quality. This impression prevails in various 
and arguments bearing on these points, for the col- | countries. It is acted upon in Eagland, and is made 
lection of which we are mawly indebted to the in-} the ground of legislation in France. The torest 
dustry and research of M. Arago. laws of the latter country interdict the cutting of 
A large volume would be necessary to analyze all} timber during the increase of the moon. M. Aus 
the popular opinions which refer to the supposed lu-! guste de Saint Hilaire states, that he found the same 
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opinion prevalent in Brazil. Signor Francisco Pinto, 
an eminent agriculturist in the 
Santo, assured him as the result of bis experience, 
that the wood which was not felled at the full of the | 
moon was immediately attacked by worms and very 
soon rotted. 

In the extensive forests of Germany, the same o- 
pinion is entertained and acted upon with the most 
undoubting confidence in its truth. Sauer. a super- 
intendent of some of these districts, assigns what he | 
believes to be its physical cause. According to him, | 
the increase of the moon causes the sap to ascend in 
the timber, and, on the other hand, the decrease of | 
the moon causes its descent. If the timber, there- | 
fore, be cut during the decrease of the moon, it will 
be cut in a dry state, the sap having retired, and the 
wood, therefore, will be compact, solid, and dura- 
ble; but if it be cut during the increase of the moon, 
it will be felled with the sap in it,and will therefore , 
be more spongy, more easily attacked by worms, | 
more difficult to season, and more readily split and | 
warped by changes of temperature. 

Admitting for a moment the reality of this suppo- 
sition concerning the motion of the sap, it would fol- 
low that the proper time for felling the timber 
would be the new moon, that being the epoch at 
which the descent of the sap would have been made, 
and the ascent not yet commenced. But can there , 
be imagined, in the whole range of natural science, 
a physical relation more extraordinary and unac | 
countable than this supposed correspondence between 
the movement of the sap and the phases of the moon? 
Assuredly theory affords not the slightest counte- 
nance to such a supposition. But let us inquire as 
to the fact whether it be really the case that the 
quality of timber depends upon the state of the 
moon at the time it is felled. 

M. Duhamel du Monceau, acelebrated French ag- 
riculturist, has made direct and positive experiments, | 
for the purpose of testing this question, and has 
clearly and conclusively shown that the qualities of 
timber felled in different parts of the lunar month are 
the same. M. Duhamel felled a great many trees of 
the same age, growing from the same soil, and ex- | 
posed to the same aspect, and never found any dif- | 
ference in the quality of the timber when he compar- | 
ed those which were felled in the decline of the | 
moon with those which were felled during its in-| 
crease; in general they have afforded timber of the | 
same quality. He adds, however, that by a circum- 
stance, which was doubtless fortuitous, a slight dif- 
ference was manifested in favor of timber which had 
been felled between the new and full moon—con- 
trary to popular opinion. 

Supposed Lunar Influence on Vegetables.—It is an 
aphorism, received by all gardeners and agricultur- 
ists in Europe, that vegetables, plants, and trees, 
which are expected to flourish and grow with vigor, 
should be planted, grafted, and pruned, during the 
increase of the moon. This opinion is altogether 
erroneous. The increase or decrease of the moon 
has no appreciable influence on the phenomena of 
vegetation; and the experiments and observations of 
several French agriculturists, and especially of M. 
Duhamel du Monceau, (already alluded to,) have 
clearly established this. 

Montanari has attempted, like M. Sauer, to assign 
the physical cause for thisimaginary effect. During 
the day, he says, the solar heat augments the quanti- 
} bed sap which circulates in plants, by increasing 


rovince of Espirito! 


posite effect, by contracting these tubes. Now, at 
the moment of sunset, if the moon be increasing, it 
will be above the horizon. and the warmth of its 
light would prolong the circulation of the sap; but, 
during its decline, it will not rise for a considerable 
time after sunset, and the plants will be suddenly 
exposed to the unmitigated cold of the night, by 
which a sudden contraction of leaves and tubes will 
be produced, and the circulation of the sap as sud- 
denly obstructed. 

Jf we admit the lunar rays to possess any sensible 
calorific power, this reasouing might be allowed; but 
it will have very little foree when it is considered 
that the extreme change of temparature which can 
be produced by the lunar light, does not amount to 
the thousandth part of a degree of the thermometer. 

It is acurious circumstance that this erroneous pre- 
judice prevails on the American continent. M. 
Auguste de Saint Hiliare states that, in Brazil, culti- 
vators plant during the decline of the moon all vege- 
tables whose roots are used as food, and, on the cone 
trary, they plant during the increasing moon the su- 
gar-cane, maize, rice, beans, &c., and those which 
bear the food upon their stocks and branches. Ex- 
periments, however, were made and reported by M. 
de Chauvalon, at Martinique, on vegetables of both 
kinds, planted at different times in the lunar month, 
and no appreciable difference in their qualities was 
discovered. 

There are some traces ofa principle in the rule 
adopted by the South American agronomes, accord- 
ing to which they treat the two classes of plants, dis- 
tixguished by the production of fruit on their routs 
or on their branches, differently ; but there are none 


| in the European aphorisms. ‘lhe directions of Pliny 


are still more specific : he prescribes the time of the 


, full moon for sowing beans, and that of the new moon 


for lentils. ‘Truly,’says M. Arago, ‘we have need 
of a robust faith to admit, without proof, that the 
moon, at the distance of 240,000 miles, shall, in one 
position, uct advantageously upon the vegetation of 
beans, and that in the opposite positiun, and at the 
same distance, she shall be propitious to lentils. 

Supposed Lunar Influence on Grain.—Pliny states, 
that if we would collect grain for the purpose of im- 
mediate sale, we should doso at the full of the moon, 
because, during the moon’s increase, the grain aug- 
ments remarkably in magnitude; but if we wall 
collect the grain to preserve it, we should choose the 
new moon, or the decline of the moon. 

So far as it is consistent with observation that more 
rain fall during the increase of the moon than during 
its decline, there may be some reason for this maxim ; 
but Pliny, or those from whom we receive the maxim, 
can barely have credit for grounds so rational: be- 
sides which, the difference in the quantity of rain 
which falls during the two periods is too insignificant 
to produce the effects here adverted to. 

Supposed Lunar Influence on Wine-making.—It is a 
maxim of wine-growers, that wine which has been 
made in two moons is never of a good quality, and 
cannotbe clear. ‘oaldo, the celebrated Italian me- 
teorologist, whose mind appears to have been predis- 

for the reception of lunar prejudice, attempts 
to justify this maxim. ‘The vinous fermentation,’ 
he says, ‘can only be carried on in two moons when 
it begins immediately before the new moon ; and, 
consequently, that this being a time when the enligh- 
tened side of the moon is turned for the most part 
from the earth, our atmosphere is deprived of the 





e magnitude of the tube through which the sap 
moves, while the cold of the night produces the op. 


heat of the lunar rays, that, therefore, the tempera- 
ture of the air is lowered, and the fermentation is lesg 
active. 
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To this we e need only answer, that the moon's rays 
do not affect the temperature of the air to the extent 
of une thousandth part of a degree of the thetmome- | 
ter, and that the difference of temperatures of any | 
two neighboring places, in which the process of mak: | 
ing the wine of the same soil and vintage mfght be 
conducted, must be a thousand times greater at any | 
given moment of time, and yet no one ever imagines | 
that such a circumstance can affect the quality of the | 
wine. 

It is a maxim of Italian wine merchants, that | 
wine ought never to be transferred from one vessel | 
to another in the month of January or March, unless 
in the decline of the moon, under penalty of seeing it | 

spoiled. 

Toaldo has not favored us with any physical reason 
for this maxim; but it is remarkable that Pliny, on | 
the authority of Hyginus, recommends precisely the | 
Opposite course. We may presume that, from such 
contrary rules, it may reasonably be inferred that the 
moon has no influence in this case. 

_ Among the maxims of Pliny we find that grapes 
should be dried by night at new moon, and by day at 
full moon. 

When the moon is new itis below the horizon dur- 
ing the night, and above itduring the day, and when 
it is full it is above the horizon during the night, and 
below it during the day. The maxim of Pliny, there- 
fore, is equivalent to a condition requiring that the 
grapes should be dried when the moon is below the 
horizon. It is evident that the absence of the moon 
is not required in this case, in consequence of any ef: 
fect which her higit might produce if she were pre- 
sent; for when the moon is new she affords no light, 
even when in the firmament, the illuminated side be- 
ing turned from the earth. Ifthe maxim be founded 
upon any reason, it must, therefore, either be on some 
influence which the moon is supposed to produce 
when present, independent of her light (the absence 
of which influence is desired,) or it may be that she 
may be supposed to transmit some effect through the 
solid mass of the earth, when on the other side of it, 
which she is incapable of producing without its inter- 
vention. The maxim is probably as absurd and 


groundless as the other effects imputed to the moon. 
* * * 7 * * oa - 





Supposed Lunar Influence on Putrefaction.—Pliny 
and Plutarch have transmitted it as a maxim, that 
the light of the moon facilitates the putrefaction of 
animal substances, and covers them with moisture. 
The same opinion prevails in the West Indies and in 
South America. An impression is prevalent, also, 
that certain kinds of fruit exposed to woonliglit lose 
their flavor and become soft and flabby; and that if 
a wounded mule be exposed to the light of the moon 
during the night, the wound will become irritated, 
and trequentiy become incurable. 

Such effects, if real, may be explained upon the 
same principles as those by which we have already 
explained the effects imputed tothe red moon. Ani- 
mal substances exposed to a clear sky at night, are 
liable to receive a deposition of dew, which humidity 
has a tendency to accelerate putrefaction. But this 
effect will be produced ifthe sky be clear, whether 
the moon be above the horizon or not. The moon, 
therefore, in this case, is a witness and not an agent; 
and we must acquit her of the misdeeds imputed to 
her. 





The following mixture will kill slugs; gas water, 1 gullon; 
water, 6 gallons; lime a3 much as it will take up. 





QG-We refer the reader to our advertisement of new books. 
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~ CONSTITUENTS OF PLANTS. 


In a communication upon the duties of agricultural 
societies, Dr. N. 8. Davis of Binzhamton, N. Y. 
| takes occasion to remark upon the different results 
| reached by chemists in their analysis of plants. As 
a Sample, take the following: 

‘*Horeford states 100 parts of the ash of red clo- 
ver to contain, of potash, 12.16: soda, 30.75: lime, 
| 16 52. 

Johnson states it to contain, of potash, 24.80: soda, 
420: lime, 2.41. 

And still another author gives it as follows: pot- 
ash, 16.40: soda, 4.00: lime 22.40. 

Again, compare the following statements of the 
quantity of ash left after burning a given quantity of 
| the different species of grains. The first column is 


| quoted from the 53d page of the first volume of Amer- 


| ican Quarterly Journal of Agriculture and Science ; 
the seconc from Boussingault: 


Ash in 100 lbs. of Ash in 100 lbs. of 


Wheat, 1.18 Wheat, 2.40 
Wheat straw, 3.51 Wheat straw, 7.00 
Rye, 1.04 Rye, 2.30 
Rye straw, 2.79 Rye straw, 3.60 
Oats, 2.58 Oats, 4.00 
Oat straw, 5 74 Oat straw, 5.10 


Weignan and Pallstorff give 2.86 as the quantity of 
ash in oats. 

Here are three writers who make the amount of 
potash contained in the ash of red clover vary from 
12 to 24 per cent: the amount of soda from 4 to 30 
per cent; while the amount of ash derived from a 
given quantity of grain or grass is equally various, as 
seen in the table.” 

It is obvious that such analyses, unexplained, can 
be of no sort of use to the cultivator; and indeed 
from this very cause we have long ago lost all confi- 
dence in the result of such operations, when the 
whole sphere of their investigation has been confined 
to the luboratory. Dr. D. pertinently observes: 

** But whence come these wide discrepancies in the 
results of different investigators? Do they arise from 
imperfections in the modes of analyses, or from actu- 
al variations in the composition of the same species 
of plant when grown on different soils? or is it owing 
to the analysis being made at different periods of the 
growth of the plant ?—Doubiless all these causes have 
aided in producing the result alluded to.—But the 
perfection to which chemical analysis is now carried 
should prevent the first from exerting any influence 
in future. That the composition of the same plant 
will vary to some extent, according to the composi- 
tion of the soil on which it 1s grown, or that one alkali 
may be made to replace another i in the living plant, 
within certain limits, is very probable. But how far 
this variation may be carried, and yet the plant be 
brought to full perfection, is a highly interesting 
question for investigation.” 

The above extract points to the remedy for these 
discrepancies. ‘That the analysis of a plant should 
be of use, the nature of the soil on which it was 
grown must be understood, together with its own age 
and condition. 

The author well remarks that isolated facts in 
science are of little use in their application to agricul- 
ture unless their relation to other facts is taken into 
account. This accords with the analogy of things 
and is an important truth. 


Draining low lands will contribute to promote health and 
profit. 
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For the American Farmer. 
THE POTATO CROP. 
By R. Stwewarr, Jr. 

Success in raising the Potato in this country, is im- | 
portant, the more so now, that the failure has become 
so general in Europe. 

The following remarks if acted upon, will prevent 
the disease, and insure a large and profitable crop. 
Select a good clay soil (land previously limed always 
preferred) plow and harrow the ground thoroughly, 
which may be done most effectually, by using in addi- 
tion to the common, the subsoil plow, which not only 
assists in pulverizing, but also in a great measure se- 
cures the crop against loss from very wet or dry sea- 
sons, when the potatoes are cut into pieces of suitable 
size for planting, having on each piece a good germ, | 
sift plaster over them, and stir the pile with a shovel 
until the raw parts of the potato hecome ceated, which 
prevents bleeding, at same .time invigorates and 
strengthens the plant. Plant in drills as usual, previ- 
ous to covering however, strew leached ashes mixed 
with a small quantity of Lime, over the planting at 
the rate of a shovelful to each yard, (more or less 
according to the strength of the soil,) when the vines 
are about ten inches out of ground, spread over the 
hills and vines a mixture of ashes and plaster, (or 
ashes and lime,) a man with a bag over his shoulder 
containing this mixture; throwing it right and Jeft, 
will soon perform this task. Ifthe weather becomes 
wel, sultry, or otherwise unfavorable to the crop, it 
will be well to sow lightly over the vines powder of 
sulphur, an article certain of effects against mildew, 
and other similar diseases of plants; it is also a power- 
ful stimulant to vegetation. 

Planters on our bay shores who cannot easily pro- 
cure ashes, may use instead, salt rich muck, which 
they have in abundance, also sea weed, &c. This 
muck, by the way, should be taken up and placed on 
high ground during the winter, when it will undergo 
the first preparation, or become dry; early in the 
ensuing spring, form it into compost piles, adding to 
each layer of about8 inches thick, a coat of quick lime 
or unleached ashes. As the pile progresses, it should 
be saturated with water, which will cause the lime or 
ashes to act, and more completely incorporate the 
whole into an active and effectual manure—let the 
pile stand until planting time arrives, when it may be 
cutdown, mixed and carted to the field, and strewn 
onthe potato planting, instead of ashes as above 
directed; it is also a good and safe plan to plant corn 
and potatoes in alternate rows, (running north and 
south) leaving full room for circulaiion of air, culti- 
vation, &c. This mode is particularly recommended | 
for southern crops and sandy soil, also beneficial in 
securing the potatoes from driving rains and external 
heat. In short, reject those hot acideous rich man- 








ures, and use instead old composts under the head of | 
alkalies. 
The followiug compost pile can be made without | 
much expense, particularly by farmers living near 
great cities, viz: first, a layer of rich earth from ri- 
ver or ditch banks, the woods, fence corners, wood | 
piles, &c., adding on top of each layer, a mixture of | 
ashes, lime, lime and sand from old buildings, waste 
from kitchens, chamber lie, drainings from stables, 
soapsuds, spoiled fish and brine, chnrcoal, soot, &c.; | 
most of the articles can be obtained from the farmer’s 
own dwelling and premises, and all in abundance 
with trifling cost from any city or town. This is a 
compound of ingredients, particularly adapted to the 
potato crop, and much more economical than manur- , 


ing with lime or ashes alone, not composted. There 
is no particnlar time to commence this pile; every 
day produces something either from the house or sta- 


| bles, which cannot be preserved without incorpora- 


ting it with earth, orsomething to prevent evaporation. 
The month of August, and the fali months, are how- 
ever, the best time to procure materials, and to form 
the manure pile. R. 8. 


From the Ohio Cultivator. 
Maccora or OsaGe Ornance ror Hepoes. 
(Lerrer From Mr. Gowen.) 

Mr. Barenam.—Observing in a late number of 
your spirited ard useful paper, a reference to me, as 
to the running and sprouting of the roots of the Maclu- 
ra, | take occasion to respond to the call—ever 
ready as J am, and ever will be I trust, to enlighten 
my brother agriculturists as far as my experience 
goes, upon any subject connected with their interests 
and the promotion of agricultural improvement. 

From an inwitive repugnanee at first, to the un- 
sightly post and rail, and worm fences, and the expe- 
rimenting upon the expense and trouble in maintain- 
ing them, 1 turned my attention to live fencing, as 
being more sightly, less expensive, and mere endure 
ing. The hawthorn—the beautiful and fragrant 
hawthorn, from a thousand associations, would have 
been the substitute for the pound-like post and bars ; 
but then the objection presented itself, of its being 
too delicate for our intense frosts and fervid suns. 
Looking with much interest at all other sorts of hedge 
in use, I adopted the Osage Orange, and have plan- 
ted freely of them for several years. Its foliage is 
beautiful, its growth rapid, it spines or thorns formi- 
dable, and it stands the climate well. If all the hed- 
ges of this plant I have put down were joined togeth- 
er continuously, they would extend over a mile in 
length. The plants I procured myself since 1838, 
from cuttings from the roots, made and planted in 
manner as the Morus Multicaulis was, by those who 
followed that speculation. 

The only objection to be taken to the Osage Or- 
ange is the one in question; it does run considerably, 
and sprouts from the roots, but this is as nothing on 
farm land, compared to the constant repairing of post 
and rail fence, the loss of gronnd by the worm fence, 
and the weeds and brambles occupying the angles in- 
side the fields—but the farmer who will havea worm 
fence of cultivated land, and permit a nursery of 
thistles and other pests to luxuriate in patches in e- 
very field, will never think ofa livefence. The 
beautiful and shady hedge can have no charms for 
him, nor will he put himself to the trouble to count 
the difference in cost of a row of beautiful and com- 
pact dwarfed trees, planted to grow and abide forey- 
er, and that of post and rails, to be renewed every 
ten years, and requiring patching and setting up al- 
most every spring. 

1 might give you the history of the Mbclura, or O- 
sage Orange, but I suppose it is familiar to most of 
your readers. It was called Maclura incompliment 
to the jate William Maclure, a Scotch gentleman, a 
Philosopher of much learning and science, and a 
Philanthropist after the Robt. Owen and Fanny 
Wright school. 

I should have replied to your call in this matter 
earlier, but indisposition, and other matters and 
cares prevented; and even now, though much better 
in health, I am obliged tobe very brief. Before I 
close however, permit me to thank you for the inte- 
rest you have manifested for the founding of an Agri- 
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cultural College under my auspices, and for the fa- 
vorable terms in which you have spoken of me cor. 
nected with that subject. I feel that 1 deserve the | 
commendation of you and your brethren of the ag- 
ricultural press. I shall not be accused of vanity or | 
egotism, by those who know me well, when I say, 
there are few men living, who have labored harder | 


or with more singleness of purpose to promote the | 
| 


true and permanent interests of agriculture than 1 | 
have done. | was in earnest, and still ain. 





if Provi- | 
dence restores to me my wonted health and energies, | 
I shall do that for the Landed Interest, through the | 
college you have so favorably spoken of, that will | 
more than realize your expectations, sanguine as | 
they seem to be, and will be sensibly seen and felt 
long after we shall have passed that bourne, from 
whence no traveller returns. 
Very Respectfully, Yours, &c. 
JAMES GOWEN,. 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Oct. 1846. 


FLORICULTU RAL. 
DECEMBER WORK—FLOWERS. 
Prepared for the Farmer, by Samuel Feast, Florist. 

Green-house Plants —Attend to the giving of these 
plenty of air during fine weather. 

Camelia buds will now be advancing rapidly. Wa- 
ter copiously at the roots, and syringe occasionally 
over the tops. Sow the seeds at once. 

-Azaleas will not need much water this month un- 
less kept in a very warm temperature. 

Cactuses with the exception of Truncatum, should 
have very little water, and be kept in a cool and dry 
part of the house. 

Tulips, Hyacinths, Anemones and other spring flow- 
ering bulbs, should be planted, before the ground is 
too hard frozen. 

Tender Roses, in the open ground should have a 
slight protection for the winter. 

Carnations, &c. in frames, should have plenty of air 
in warm weather and very little water. 

Verbenas will need very little water. 

Schizanthuses & Chinese Primroses, should be petted. 

Geraniums will need very little water this month— 
Fumigate with tobacco upon the first appearance of 
the Green fly. 


BALTIMORE MARKKET—NOYV. 30. 

Coupons 76a77, dull; Coffee, Rio & Laguayra7 1-2a7 3-4; Po- 
tatoes, Eastern commoa 60a65, Merecr 70475; Feathers 25a28e; 
Mackerel, No. 1, $9; 2, 86, 3, 34.75; Cloverseed 4.37a4,50; tlax- 
seed 1.25; Molasses, P. Kic. 20a27; N.O. sugar house 3738; Vil 
fall sperm, 95, winter 105a110; Pork, little doing, Mess, ®10, no- 
minal, and prime $9; Beet, demand limited, prices nominal ; 
mess 10 75al1, No. 1. 9a9 25, prime 74725; Bacon, shoulders 
‘6 1-2a5 3-4, hams*7a7 1-2, choice lots 8c; Butter, glades Lal, 
western 849; Cheese, West. Reserve 8, Eastern 9al2; Lard, a 
sinall lot sold at 8 L-2, not much new yet in market; Kice 34.37 
per Luv ib; 5 » NWO. and P. Ries 38; Wool, good inquiry and 
some few lots beginning to come in; Whiskey 22, in hhds. 23 in 
bbis. wagou price of bbis 19, excinsive of the bbis; Tobacco, 
little doting, tue lateness of the season and the gloomy condi- 
tion of the European markets have caused nearly a total sus- 
Pension of transactions; the receipts are now light, and holders 
less disposed to seil ata sacrifice; some ground leaf is selling at 
Qa2 50 tor common lots, and better sorts at 84a5, but very little 
of the latter is disposed of; we quote inter. and com. Md. 1.500 
2.50; midd. to good 3a5 50; good 6, and fine 7al2; Ohio com. I. 
50a3 50; 4.5006, finered and wrappery 6.50a9, fine yellow 
Gall, and extra wrappery 10212; the inspections for the lust tour 
weexs are, Md. 2557, Ohio 1521, Ky. 33; total 4111 hds. Flour, 
Howard st. 4.87; wite but few sellexs, holders anticipating an 
advaice; City Millsis generally heyd yt $5, and Susquehanna 
4.87; Corn Meal 3.62a3.75; Wheat, supply large and sales at 90 
096 for to prime reds, and 80a90 for interior to fair reds; 
white wheat [v5 to 116; jarge sales of Pa. have been made dur- 
ing the last week for shipment, and sold as high as 102 for red, 











and 195 for white; Corn on Monday lust sold at 53a55, but on 


Wednesday fell to 50, and so continued to the close of the | 
week tor new white and yellow; Rye 66¢e; Oats 28430; Catue, | 
offered, and all | 
04.63, sales mosily at 4.50, | 


beeves $2a3, average raie about ee. 20 
sold except 69 head; live Hogs 94.37 
which is an improvement. 
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UBLIC SALE.—On ‘TUESDAY, loth Dec. inst. at 10 o°- 
clock A. M. precisely, will be sold at the residence ot the 
subscriber, in Howard District A. A. Co. Md, ail the personal 
Property on the Farm, consisting of 15 head of Horses, 3 Colts, 
ove thorough bred Filly, 3 years old last Mareb; about 30 head 
of Cattle, some of them very superior milkers, and most of 
them part blooded; about 50 head of stuck and tated Hogs ; 
3 broud tread Wagons, 2 Oy Carts, and 2 horse Carts. Also, 
Oats, Corn, Potatoes, Provender of every deseription—and a 
general variety of Farming Utensils in exceilent order, and ail 
his HOUSEHOLD and KITCHEN FURNITURE. As the 
subscriber has declined Farming, the sale will be positive, and 
bargains may be expected. 
J. UW. 1GLEHART. 


Dec. 1 
“Spade labour, the perfection of good husbandry.’ 








PULVERIZA- -v,° DECOMPOSI- 
TION. a TION. 


HE “PREMIUM PLOUGH”—In Provuty & Mears’ No, 
5 1-2, “contessedly the best PLOUGH known in this coun- 
try for beauty of work and pulverizing the soil,”’? we have com- 
bined the most perfect swing as well as wheel Plough, connec 
ted also with the principles of seli-sharpening and centre. 
draught, which with the tacility ofturning it into a Tandem 2, 
4, or 3borses abreast Plough in a minute of time, renders it the 
Ne Pius UttRa of perfection. During the past season it re- 
ceived the first premium for the Best Pioren, at Philadel- 
oy 3 a first, second and third premium at New Castle county, 
Yel. ; the Imperial Medal of Russia, of massive gold, vuiue 
#300 ; nnd at Prince George’s society, Ma. the highest testimo- 
ny of approbation, in not permitting it to compete, having al- 
ready received the first premiuin as “the BEST’ PLOUGH 
for general purposes.’? Their one-horse Plough No. 2 1-2, is 
strongly recommended for fight soils and horticultural purpos- 
es, being built after the same model, self sharpening, and car- 
rying asod furrow 10 in wide with great ease and precision. 
In addition to the above, the Premium list of the Pronty & 
Mears’ Centre Draught Plongh for the present season, is as 
follows, viz: 
New Castle Co. Del.,6 premiums out of 8, including the first 
two premiums. 
Concord, Mass., 5 premiums out of 8, furrows 10in. deep. 
Philadelphia, Ist premium for the best plongh, of the trial. 
‘Taunton, Mass,5 premiums, including the three first premiums. 
Newtown, Bucks Co, Pa., “the best Plough for pulverizing the 
soil and burying the stubble.” 
For sale at No. 55 Lien st. Baltimore, Mr. EZRA WHIT- 
MAN being appointed sole Agent four sales in Baltimore and 
vicinity. dec | 


HIGHLY VALUABLE F ARM AND TAVERN 
STAND FORSALE in Baltimore County, known as 
Kingsville, 14 osiles from Baltimore, on the Bel-air 
road, containing about 260 ACRES OF LAND; 200 
acres clear; the balance in heavy timber, such as Hickory, 
Chestnut, and Oak. It bas 2 good Apple Orchards, with an a- 
bundance of all kinds of fruit ees. The Farm is weil laid off, 
with springs of water in each field. The buildings are all of 
the most substantial kind, The DWELLING is stone, 2 
stories high, lately thoroughly repaired, size 90x25, with 2 story 
back building and 2 story porch in front; stone Barn 90x25 feet, 
with stabling under it. Also, Shed attached, 60x15, with Com 
House, ‘Cool House and 3 Spring Houses, Poultry House, &c, 
Ithas also on the premises 5 other Tenements under rent, 
which will pay half ofthe interest of the purchase money—one 
of them is a new 2 story Frame house, put up for and now oc- 
cupied as a tavern and store at the forks of the Bel-air and Jop- 
paroad. The soil of the farm is of the best kind and now 
highly improved with lime, bone and guano, which has been 
liberally spread on it in the last two years; itis within two 
miles of lime quarries, which affords facilities of further im- 
provement. 100 acres of the farm is newly set in Timothy and 
Clover, and will yield 1 1-2 to 2 tons per acre; it is in one of 
the most healthy and respectable neighborhoods in the county, 
with churches and schools very near it; also, several factories, 
which afford aimarket for all the products of the tarm, at the 
highest prices. Persons wishing to purchase will apply 
Geo. Peaice, on the Farm, or to . DS. 
dec 1 Office American Farmer. 








OMMER’S METHOD FOR MAKING MANURE—The 

subscriber has been appointed by Mr. Bommer, his agent 
for the Southern States, and will dispose of the Books, with 
the right to use them, for any sized farm, at @5 each. Address 
(post paid) ml Samu. Sanvs, oftice of “A, Farmer.” 
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NOTICE 
CLAIRMONT NURSERY, 
Near Bltimore, Md. 

We again take pleasure in notifying our various 
customers and the public, that the time las nearly arrived for 
transplanting Trees, &c., and consider our stock of fruit trees 
superior to what they have ever been before both in quality 
and in quantity, as we have had an opportuty of testing Weir 
correctness from our standard ‘l'rees whicn are extensiveiy 
bearing. ~-We deem it unnecessary to ennmerate tue various 
kinds of truit and ornamental Trees, Shrabbery, Roses, Green 
House plants, Flower roots, &c. &e., suffice it to say our Nur 
sery aud Seed Garden occupies about 100 acres of the Farm 
and our determination ix to give satisfaction if possible, bow 
in price and quality —printed Catalogues, giving our prices, wil 
be be sent gratix; where buge quantities are wanted considera 
ble discount will be made. Letters addressed to R. Siuciai: 
Jr. & Co., Light St., Baltimore, or the subseribers, Balto. Md 
will meet with prompt attention. 

Persons wishing to act as Agents will please let us hear frou 
jhem. Octl SINCLAIR & CORSE 


GRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS—LABOR SAVING 
J& MACHINERY.——GEORGE PAGE, Machiuist & Ma 
nufacturer, Baltimore st. West of Schroeder st. Baltimore, i 
now preptred tosupply Agriculturists and all others in want 0 
Agricultural and Labor-saving MACHINERY, with any thin: 
in his tine. He can furnish Portable Saw Mills to go by steam 
horse or water power ; Luinber Wheels; Horse Powers of va 
rions sizes, ranging in price from #85 to 4200, and cach simple, 
strong and powerful. His Horse Powery Thrushing Muchine, 
he is prepared to supply at the low price of $125 complete ; the 
Thrashing Machines without the horse power, according to 
size, at 330, 40,65 and 375; linproved Seed and Cora Piauter. 
portable Tobacco Press; Portable Grist Mills complete, &125. 


4 “Simon pure,” and invincibie Witey PLOW still mm 
the field—A. G. MOTT, at No. 38 Exsor Street, near 
the Bel-Air Market—Manufacturer and Vender of Imple- 
ments of Husbandry, viz. Plows, Herrows, Cultivators, Gi win- 
Cradles, Wheut-Funs, Corn Shellers, Straw- Cutters, Pudiess 
chain Horse Powers, Threshing Muchines, §c. §c.—turough 
this medium, would apprize the agricultural community of tie 








fact, that he is the only manufacturerin the “ Monumental 


city” of the Gencine Wirey Prow (right and lett hand) 
composed of the real “simon pure” and justly celebrated New 
York composition, chilled castings, the points of whici, are 
warranted to stand the most rugged soil equal to steel, ata 


cost of about fwo cents per acre, for blacksmith’s bill.—If you , 
are for bargains, call, or send your orders, for he guarantees his | 


mplements good as the best, and cheap as the cheapest, for 
cash, and delivered in any part of the city free of enarge. 


NHE SUBSCRIBER takes pleasure in returning thanks to 
the many gentlemen who have tavoured him with their 
MILL-WORK ; also to the farmers and planters for their libe- 
ral support in the Machine line, and would respectfullyy in- 
form them, that his endeavors to please will continue unremit- 
ting. He is prepared at all times to build any of the following 
kinds ot MILLS. Overshot, Pitch Back, Breast, Undershot, 
Reacting, Steam, Wind, Tide, Horse-power, or Tread Mills ; 
and having the best of workmen employed at pattern and ma 
chine making, he can at all times furnish the best articles at 
the lowest prices, such as Horsepow-rs, Pettigrew Shellers, 
Murray’s Shellers, 4 kinds hand and power Sheilers, portable 
Mills adapted to any power, Corn aud Cob grinders, Straw, 





Hav and Fodder Cutters, Carry-log and Mill Screws ; also ma- , 


mnfactures Hoisting Machines, Hoisting Cranes, Pile Drivers, 
Turuing Lathes and Steam Engilies ; xnd any kindo Machine, 
Model or Mill-work built to order, Any kind of Castings and 
Smith-work atthe lowest prices. I warrant all Mills planned 
and erected by me to operate weil. JAS. MURRAY, 
Millwright, York noar Lizht st. Baltimore. 

Also for sale, Jas. Murray’s patent separating Shellers,which 
shells and puts the corn in pertect order at the same time, for 
the mill or for shipping—Persons living near the city can bring 
With them one or two barrels of corn, and give the sheller a 
fair trial be‘ore purchasing. 

He has also for sale, the following second hand Machinery : 
2 pair 4 ft6 in. Hrench burr Millstones, with all the gearing; 2 
pair 3 ft 6 iu. Freneh Burr Millstones, with all the gearing ; 
and syme Saw Mill work—the whole are good, und any or al 
of the above will be sold low. ni 





| IME—LIME. —'liie subscriber is prepared to turnish | 


L4fiom his depot at the City Bloek, Baltimore, ALUM 
STONE L1MEof the purest desc.ip ion, deliverable at any 
Pp) ni on the Chesapeake Bay or its tributaries, at suca prices 
as Cannot fail to please. 

He is also prepared to furnish superior building Lime at 25 c. 
per bushel, in hhds., or at $1 per bbl. E. J. COOPER. 

July City Block, Baltimore. 


PLOUGHS! PLOUGHS!! 

The sub-eriber is manu‘acturing Ploughs 
of various patterns and of difierent siz- 
es; also Wheat Fans, Oylindncal straw 
Cutters, Corn aud Tobaeco Cultivators, 
— ee CORN SHELLERS, &e. Also, 

TURESHING MACHINES and HORSE POWERS—these 

latter are used by te tollowing genUvemen, to whom re.ereuce 
is made, a= to their superior value, viz. Messrs. 8. Beard, T. 
Beard, Dr. Watkins, ‘T. J. Hodges, ‘I’. Welsh, W. Mackall, J. 
(glewart, A. Seihnan, 4”. Hopkins, J. Kent, G. R. Gaither, all 
of Aune Arundel county ; and to Messrs. R. G. Chew, J. Y. 
Barber, W. Boswell, G. W. Weems. aud Z. Lowes, of Calvert 
20. Md. (G'Those wishing to examine the above articles are 
~vited to call at my establistiment in Gillinghom alley, entrance 
from Howard st. 4 doors trom V’ratt st. Baltimore. 

Imh CHAS. H. DRURY. 
YRSUIRE BULL ® OR oAGE —tle is toont 6 years oid 
of the stock hiported by Dr. Motiuan, aud ix in excetlent 

order —Price y100—Address B.C. HOWARD, 
novi Baltimore. 


GENCY FOR THE PURCHASE AND SaLk OF IMPROVED 
JA BREEDS OF CATILE AND SHEEP.—The subscriber 
wakes this method of informing Lis friends and the pubhe, that 
ne will attend to the purciua:e and sale of the improved breeds 
* cattle, sheep, swine, poultry, &¢ , for a reasonable eomunis- 
sion. All letters post paid, addressed to him at Philadelplia, 
will be atieuded to without day. 

Nov. | AARON CLEMENT. 

‘0 FARMERS & GARDENER S— The subscriber bas al- 

ways on haod a fine assortinent of GLASS tor GREBEN 
HOUSES, HOT-BEDsS, &e. ofall izes and qualities, whieh 
will be sold at lowest market rates. W. A. WISONG, 

nov l 2N. Liberty st. Baltimore 


ZRA WHITMAN’S WROUGHT IRON RALL-WAY 

Horse Power and Thrashing Machine, of whieh more 

than one thousand are now in use—anudas this is the only 

Horse Power or ‘Thrashing Machine that hax given general 

satisfaction, | tuke pleasure in giving a short description of it, 
with a list of prices, 

Ist. ‘The frame or the Horse Power is made with five posts, 
| on cither side, and as many cross girths bolted togetuer with 
wrouzhé iron in the most substantial manner. 
| 2d. The Rail-way, guides, cirejes, and all the connecting and 
| fastening irous, arc made of wrought ton, instead of cast irom. 
| 3d. The gearing is at the end of the Power, where it is not 
' affeeted by the wear, or liable to be broken by wild or false 
horses. 

4tu. It being made of wrought iron, there is no difficulty in 

giving sutticient width for the horses to travel with ease, and 
| no more rods, wheels or fastenings in the two Aerse power, tian 
in the One horse power. 

Gg-Farmers wishing to purchase, will be particular to ob- 
serve ie above, as the great success of my machine, may bring 
oters, of ialerior Construction, into our market. 

{ bave the pleasure of referring to either of the following 
named gentlemen farmers, residing in the immediate vicinity 
of Baltimore, who have pureiased my Horse Power and 
Thrashing Machine the past season, and who will no doubt be 
willing to give information respecting tueir utility, —viz: 






























Jesse Slinglutf James Swan George Harryman 
Jacob. Forney Willian Gent Daniel Bowly 
Thomas J. Talb.tt Owen Cecil A. M. Johnson 
Joveph Parks George Jenkins Charles R. Barney 
Frederick Harrison Jobu Rider Samucl Hutton 


‘rhe cash prices for those articles are as follows, viz: 

For ‘Two Horse Power, 3100—For One Horse Power, ¥75— 
with aa additional charge for extra long shaft and extra pully, 
&5. For Thrasher which thrashes aud cleans at one and the 
same operation, #100. For 24 inch ‘Thrasher, with new im- 
, provement, ¥50—20 inch do. with do., @45—10 inch do., 40. 

‘The prices o1 conmmon ‘Thrashers vary trom 25 tw #35. 
EZRA WHITMAN, Jr. 
April 1 No. 55 Light street near Pratt. 

GwCUL TURAL IMPLEMENTS ior sale at No. 7 Bowe 

ly’s whart, Baltimore, by WM.GAWTHROP & SON, 
We offer to Farmers and Planters our Premium Double Corn 
| Shellers, Wich have proved themselves to be the very bestnow 
| in use—we have on hand one of the best selections of PLOWS 
| in the state, the castings of which are the composition meta’, 
| with chilied heeix, pomts and edzes ; our plows embrace the 

Midot & Horton trom 6 inen. to 12, so much used in the North; 
itis one of the tightest draught plows in use—we have the Wi- 
ivy improved, and the old pattern of the N. York mauufaeture , 
| Which is known without comment. Also, the Prouty, Cueno- 
wet, SelSsharpening, Davis, and ail other kinds; Plow Shears 
and Potts for ail kinds of Plows ; Pans, Straw Cutters, Corn 





| 


| and Cob Crushers, and all otier kinds of Implements used in 

| farming—we also keep all kinds of Field Seeds—we doa gen- 
tral Commission business in Grain, Seeds and Country Pro- 

duce, fe 
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ROYER’S FODDER 


CUTTER AN 





D GRINDER. 


ve is an implement very desirable for cutting straw and | durable, and will cut and grind at the rate of 200 to 300 bush- 


hay—also particularly adapied tw cutting Corn Fodder. 
| pee advantages of cutting and grinding eorn sutlks for feed, 
become of such importance that it must give the farmer 
great satisfaction to learn that Mr. Royer has succeeded in get- 
ting up an article for this purpose, which is very simple aud 





The 


baltimore, 


els per hour; and from the satisfaction expressed by those now 
using the article, there can be no doubt that ere long it will be- 
come generally adopted. 
the Warehouse of E. WHITM 


price is #30; and for sale at 
AN, Jr.,55 LIG ener 
ec 





Christmas and New Year Presents. 
HE subscriber is adding to his stock of books, a variety 
of BEAUTIFULLY BOUND BOOKS, suitable for pres- 
ents tor the approaching holidays, consisting of Bintes, Prayer | 
Books, Iliustrated works, Annuals, the Poets, Novels, Al- 
bums, &c. &c. He bas also a general assortment of Ayricul- 
taral works, School Kooks, fine and common Stationery, Pa- 
» Pencils, Blank Books, Quills,—and a great variety of 
Novels, in paper covers, which can be sent by mail. ' 

Subscriptions received for Agricultural and other Periodi- | 
cals in any partofthe U.S. He would particularly recom- | 
mend te gardeners, florists, and others, ‘‘ Hovey’s Mugazine 
of Horticulture,” and “ Downing’s Horticulturist,” each pub- 
lished at $3 per annum. 

All orders promptly attended to, and the subscriber will be 
happy to receive the visits of his friends from the country, 
who may desire to oltain presents for their triends during the 
approaching festiviues. 

SAMMEL SANDS, 
Bookseller, Stationer, & Printer. 
Office of the American Farmer. 12 Baltimore street. 








OLD AGRICULTURAL ESTABLISHMENT. 

8. EASTMAN, at his old stand, now No. 180 PRATT 
J @ STREET, has on band, for sale, a large assortment of 
superior PLOUGHS and PLOUGH CASTINGS, at Wholesale 
& Retail. Harrows, Cultivators, Wheat Fans, ‘Threshing Ma- 
chines, Horse-Powers, Corn-Shellers, Corn & Cob Crushers, 
&e. &c. With a supply of his superior Parent Cylindrical 
Straw Cutters of all sizes, as he is now getting a supply of the 
ll inch size of which he has for some une past been out of — 
also, for sule some twenty odd volumes of the Amencan Far- 
mer, which will be sold low, a great portion of them are bound. 

decl uf 


AGRICULTURAL 
IMPROVED 

The subscribers avail 

un to tender their thanks 





MACHINERY, 
PLOWS, &e. 
themselves of this medi- 
to their triends and the 
public generally,for their liberal patronage, and in 
support of their claims to its continuance, they 
offer to supply a general and complete assortment of the 
best AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS and SEEDS, that 
can be procured—and upon terms which furnish a reasoaable 

and liberal guarantee of satisfaction to purchasers. 





sep l RK. SINCLAIR, JR. & CO. 
M7 ANAGER WANTED,.—One who can be well recom- 
mended, and accustomed to managing slaves, is wanted 






to take charge of an estate on the kastern Shore of Va As 


OR SALE.—An IMPOR 


TED AYRSHIRE BULL, 


nearly 7 years old, a remarkably fine animal,—the pres- 
ent owner having obtained afresh cross, hus ne further use tor 
him, will sell him for 850, deliverable in this city, id applicd 


for before the Ist of January. 


Also, a Bull calf, « fine animal, dro 
by the above bull out of an import 


the 3d of Nov. got 
Cow. Having been 


taken from tLe dam at 3 days old, can be removed at once.—$20 
wil! be taken for him, if purchased before the Ist of January; 


if not then sold, his price will be increased. 


Sanps, office of the Farmer. 


Apply to 3. 
dec. 1 





AVA FOWLS, $3.50 per pair; Turkey Fowls, 83.50 per 

pair; mixture of Turkey and Java, brecds, 3.50; Cocks of 
either breed, $1.75; Poland Fowls, 3.50. 

A tew pairs of the above for sale—appiy at this office. de.1 





BR CRENDALE CEMENT. 


sale this superior Cemen 


—The undersigned, offer for 
t. And are in possession of 


certificates from the most celebrated engineers in the United 


fStates, as to the superiority of 
actured, and with confidence 
quire it. 

Sole Agents for this ci 


this, over any other now manu 

offer it to those who may re- 
GUEST & GILMOR, 

ty, No. 20’ Donnell’s Wharf. 
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the owner is much absent, he r be a first mite man, and 
capable of producing testimonials to that efiect. Apply (it by 


dec. 1, 1t | 
i 





letter post paid) to the editor of the Am. Farmer. 
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